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DEDICATION 


T  O 


Dr.   JENNER 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

jniFTER  having  addrefled  you  on  the  occa- 
fion  of  your  Great  Discovery  from  the 
firft  medical  ftation  in  the  public  fervice  of 
the  country,  v^^hich  I  had  then  the  honour  to 
hold,  you  will  be  the  lefs  furprifed  to  hear 
from  me  in  my  prefent  obfcurity.  In  laying 
the  following  Effay  before  the  world  I  feel  fo 
independent  in  motive  and  expedaticn,  that 
nothing  but  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Jenner  can 
fatisfy  me.  I  fhall  thus  efcape  the  common 
accufation  brought  againft  authors  of  being 
jSatterers.  The  man  whofe  labours  go  the 
length  of  faving  annually  half  a  million  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  is  as  far  beyond  the 
fphere  of  compliment  as  he  has  outftripped 

the 
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the  meafure  of  human  gratitude,  and  can 
need  no  adulation  from  my  pen.  I  have, 
therefore,  to  requeft  that  he  will-accept  of  all 
that,  as  a  private  man,  I  can  offer  him,  which 
is  to  fay,  that,  v^^ith  all  fmcerity, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  moft  faithful  friend,  and 
Moil  humble  fervant, 

Newcaftie-on-Tync^  rp    t'POTTER 

Dec.  26,  1803. 


PRE  F  A  C  E. 

VV  HEN  I  became  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  Dodor  of  Medicine,  in  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Edinburgh,  I  was  rather  anxious  that 
the  fubje£l  of  ray  Inaugural  Differtation 
fliould  be  fomething  that  had  never  been 
noticed  by  any  former  graduate.  This  was 
a  difficult  point ;  for  fcarcely  any  thing  re- 
mained that  had  not  been  previoufly  dif- 
cufled.  After  much  confideration,  however, 
feveral  objefts  of  inquiry  prefented  them- 
felves,  and  I  fixed  upon  Ebriety.  But  fome 
doubts  arofe  in  my  mind  whether  fuch  a 
thefis  was  proper  matter  for  an  academic 
exercifc  ;  and  as  foon  as  I  was  enabled  to  put 
it  into  a  regular  form  it  was  fubmitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  late  worthy  Dr.  Charles 
Webtler.  The  do<3:or  was  delighted  with 
the  work,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  profeflbrs. 
When  my  private  examinations  were  finiflied, 
it  became  the  taik  of  Dr.  Gregory,  now  Pro- 

feflbr 
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feffor  in  the  Pradical  Chair^  to  give  It  hi^ 
fanftion  for  being  printed.  Dr.  Gregory  pe- 
rufed  it  with  great  pleafure,  and  encouraged 
me  to  think  of  it  as  a  fubjeil  worthy  of 
future  inveftigatibn.  In  the  public  hall  my 
venerable  friend  and  preceptor.  Dr.  Cullen, 
was  pleafed  to  introduce  my  examination 
with  fome  elegant  allufions  to  the  thefis ; 
and  after  a  few  facetious  remarks  on  the 
author,  in  his  ufual  flyle,  commended  the 
defign,  execution^  and  importance  of  the 
work.  I  was  fliortly  after  this  honoured  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Humane  Society,  tranf- 
mitted  to  me  by  Dr,  Hawes,  the  illuftrious 
founder  of  that  inilitution.  Dr.  Hawes  ob- 
ferved,  that,  "  the  inveftigation  of  fo  import- 
"  ant  an  inquiry,  in  a  regular  fcientific 
"  manner,  was  never  before  thought  of:  it 
"  was  a  fubjed  left,  happily  left,  to  be  inge- 
**  nioufly  executed  and  amplified  by  Dr. 
«  Trotter." 

After  fuch  teftimonies  from  men  at  the 
fummit  of  the  Medical  Profeffion,  it  became 
a  tafk  of  gratitude,  as  w^ell  as  duty,  with  me, 
to  review  the  Diflertation.  From  1788  till 
lately  my  ftudies  have  been  entirely  occupied 
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by  naval  affairs ;  and  it  Is  only  within  thefe 
few  months  that  I  began  to  compile  the  fol- 
lowing Effay,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
comment  on  the  thefis,  De  Ebrietate^  ejiif' 
que  Effediibus  in  Corpus  humanum.  Ed  in. 
1788. 

The  importance  of  the  undertaking  will  be 
generally  acknowledged.  It  is  of  a  nature, 
that  muft  intereft  every  friend  of  mankind  ; 
and  1  truft  it  is  demonftrated  in  thefe  pages 
the  fhare  which  the  medical  profeffion  ought 
to  take  in  checking  the  evil  habit  of  intoxi- 
cation in  fociety.  How  far  I  am  right  In  the 
execution  of  the  plan  others  muft  decide.  I 
fliall  receive  every  hint  for  improvement 
with  much  fatisfadion ;  and  fliall  corred  my 
errors,  wherever  they  may  appear,  with  equal 
pleafure. 
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ON  DRUNKENNESS,  M 


c. 


INTRODUCTION. 

■  Dulce  perlculum  efi^ 

0  Lerujee  ?  fequ'i  Dcum 

Cingentem 'viridi  tempora  patnphio*     XIoR* 

J\lx\NKiND,  ever  in  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
have  reludantly  admitted  into  the  catalogue 
of  their  difeafes,  thofe  evils  which  v/ere  the 
immediate  offspring  of  their  luxuries.  Such 
a  referve  is  indeed  natural  to  the  human 
mind  :  for  of  ail  deviations  from  the  paths  of 
duty,  there  are  none  that  fo  forcibly  impeach 
their  pretenfions  to  the  charadler  of  rational 
beings  as  the  inordinate  ufe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors. Hence,  in  the  writings  of  medicine, 
we  find  drunkennefs  only  curforily  mentioned 
among  the  powers  that  injure  health,  while 
the  mode  of  a£tion  is  entirely  negleded  and 
left  unexplained.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  ftate  of  ebriety  itfelf  ex- 
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hibits  fome  of  the  moft  curious  and  intereft- 
ing  phasnomena  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  hiftory  of  animated  nature.  The  potent 
ftimulus  of  vinous  fpirit,  as  if  by  magical  in- 
fluence, fo  difturbs,  or  operates  on  the  animal 
fun£tions,  that  new  affecStions  of  nvjnd,  patent, 
or  unknown  before,  are  produced ;  and  t^^ 
drunkard  appears  to  adt  the  part  of  a  man  of 
deranged  intelled,  and  altogether  foreign  to 
the  ufual  tenor  of  his  fober  refleftions.  ; 

But  a  long  train  of  the  moft  dangerous  dif- 
eafes  are  the  certain  confequence  of  habitual^ 
intoxication:  the  body  and  mind  equally^ 
fufFer.  Sudden  death,  apoplexy,  palfy,  dropr 
fy,  madnefs,  and  a  hideous  lift  of  mental  dlf-, 
quietudes  and  nervous  failings,  prey  ^ippn  th^ 
fliattered  frame  of  the,  inebriate,  and  |)rj:^|^ 
fatal  in  the  end.  Thefe  fufficiently  point  put. 
the  iubjed  as  highly  importaiijt  in  a  med^^^^ 
view,  and  wortl^y^grt^e:|gf|^jin^p^ 
But  as  I  have  not  any  precurfpr  xri  my  Ubpurf^' 
nor  example  in  the  records  of  phyfic,  to^direCl;^ 
my  fteps,  I  fhall  need  the  lefs  apology,  fpx  thjg;, 
manner  I  mean  to  purfue;  and  muft^cMr^ 
indulgence  where  I  appear  fingular  io;,j^. 
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Mofl:  inftances  of  cafual  or  fudden  deaths 
and  iulpended  animation,  have  obt;nned  rules 
for  recovery;  while  the  drunkard,  expofed  in 
the  ftreet  and  highway,^' or" ftretched  in  the 
kennel,  has  been  allowed  to  perifh,  without 
pity  and  without  affiftance  ;  as  if  his  crime 
were  inexpiable,  and  his  body  infedious  to 
,  the  touch.  Ou'r'ri'ewfpapers  give  us  too  fre- 
quenl'lb%utts"df  this  kind.  The  habit  of 
inebriation,  fo  common  in  fociety,  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  all  ranks  and  ftatlons  of  life,  and  the 
fource  of  inexpreflible  afflidion  to  friends  and 
relatives,  has  feldom  been  the  objed  of  me- 
dical admonition  and  praftice.  The  prieft- 
hood  hath  poured  forth  its  anathemas  from 
the  pulpit;  and  the  moralift,  no  lefs  fevere, 
hath  declaimed  againft  it  as  a  vice  degrading 
to  our  nature.  Both  have  meant  well ;  and 
becomingly  oppofed  religious  and  moral  ar- 
guments to  the  finful  indulgence  of  animal 
appetite.  But  the  phyfical  influence  of  cuf- 
tc^rii^" confirmed  into  habit,  interwoven  with 
the  a£tions  of  our  fentient  fyftem,and  reading 
on  our  mental  part,  have  been  entirely  for- 
gotten. The  perfed  knowledge  of  thofe  re- 
mote caufes  which  firft  induced  the  propen- 
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fity  to  vinous  liqilors,  whether  they  fprung 
from  fituation  in  life,  or  depended  on  any  pe- 
culiar temperament  of  body,  is  neceffary  for 
condu(2:ing  the  cure.  A  due  acquaintance 
with  the  human  charader  will  afford  much 
afliftance ;  for  the  objeft^  dF  our  care  affei'is 
diverfified  as  the  varieties  of  corporeal  ftruc- 
ture.  Pleafure,  on  one  hand,  prefents  the 
poifonous  bowl :  low  fpirits,  oil  the  other, 
call  for  the  cheering  draught.  There  bu- 
finefs  and  the  duties  of  office  have  plunged 
one  man  into  frequent  hard  drinking ;  while 
cares  and  misfortunes  have  goaded  on  ano- 
ther. The  foldier  and  the  failor  get  drutiik 
while  narrating  the  dangers  of  the  battle  and 
the  ftorm  :  the  huntfman  and  the  jockey,  by 
defcribing  the  joys  of  the  chace  and  courfe. 
Here  genius  and  talent  are  levelled  with  the 
duft,  in  trying  to  forget,  in  wine,  the  outrages 
of  fortune,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  world  ; 
while  more  ponderous  and  ftupid  mortals,  in 
attempting  to  feek  in  the  bottle  the  feelings 
and  fentiments  of  exalted  beings,  gravitate  to 
their  original  clay,  or  fink  deeper  into  theiir 
parent  mud. 
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In  treating  thefe  various   defcriptions  of 
perfons  and  chara(3:ers,  it  will  readily  appear 
to  a  difcerning  pbyfician,  that  very  different 
methods  will  be  required.     The  patient  al- 
ready knows,  as  well  as  the  prieft  and  mo- 
ralift,  that  the  indulgence  is  pernicious,  and 
ijltimately  fatal ;  he  isalfo  aware,  without  the 
reafonings  of  medicine,  that  the  conftant  re- 
petition will  deftroy  health  ;   but  it  is  not  fo 
^eafy.to  convince  him  that  you  poffefs  a  charm 
^,^at  can  recompence  his  feelings  for  the  want 
3jpfr;a  grateful  ftimulus,  or  beftow  on  his  ner- 
.  vous  fyflem  fenfations  equally  foothing  and 
agreeable  as  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  re- 
ceive from  the  bewitching  fpirit.     Hie  labor ^ 
^koc  opus  eft :    this  is  the  difficulty;   this  is  the 
.sfaf^,  that  is  to  prove  your  difcernment,  pa- 
tience, and  addrefs.  That  little  has  been  done 
hitherto  with  fuccefs,  we  may  be  affured,  by 
yery  rarely  meeting  with  a  reformed  drunk- 
^^ardi.vyTiie  habit,  carried  to  a  certain  length, 
.,is>a,giilph,  from  whofe  bourne  no  traveller  re^ 
turns ;  where  fame,  fortune,  hope,  health,  and 
life  perifh. 

Amidft  the  evils  which  flow  from  modern 
wars,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  vaft  confumption 
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of  fpirituous  liquors.  The  tax  on  diftilled  fpi- 
rits  forms  fo  large  a  part  of  finance,  and  fills 
up  fo  great  a  chafm  in  the  annual  budget  of 
any  minifter,  who  may  ftrive  more  to  retain 
his  place  than  to  reform  the  morals,  or  check 
the  difeaies  of  his  countrymen,  that  we  ceafe 
to  wonder  at  its  contiauance.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  crops  of  graui  were  fo  deficient  oyer 
this  ifland,  that  the  diftillation  of  fpirits  from 
pialt  were  prohibited  ;  and  thus  fcarcity,  bor- 
dering on  famine,  became  a  blefiing  to  the  hu- 
jnan  race.  But  no  fooner  had  fruitful  feafons^ 
and  the  bounty  of  Providence,  covered  th^ 
earth  with  plenty,  than  the  firft  gift  of  Hea- 
ven, abundance  of  corn,  was  again,  for  the 
fake  of  taxation,  converted  intp  poifonous  fpi-^ 
jits,  by  opening  the  ftillories.  Might  not 
other  taxes  be  deyifed  that  would  be  equally 
produSive  ?  and  would  it  pot  be  a  virtuous 
a£t  of  the  Legiflature  to  abolifli  the  pradice 
for  ever  ? 

In  order  to  treat  my  fubjed  philofophi- 
cally,  and,  for  the  fake  of  method,  I  propof^ 
dividing  it  into  the  following  heads,  viz, 

ift,  Definition  of  Drunkenpefs. 


2d, 
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2d,  The  Phsenomena,  or  Symptoms  of 
Drunkennefe. 

jd,  In  what  Manner  Vinous  Spirit  affedls 
the  living  Body ^^y,ii  ^^^^  ,-,,^ 

4th,  The  Catalogue  of  Difeafes  induced  by 

Drunkennefs.     And, 

5th,  The  Method  of  correding  the  Habit 
of  Drunkennefs,  and  of  treating  the  Drunken 
faroxyfm. 

^^ Into  thefe  heads  I  fhall  occafionally  intro- 
duce fuch  practical  remarks  as  may  arife  out 
0/  the  fubjedt ;  but  which  are  too  defultory 
1^3  methodical  arrangement. 

joa   -  4^'- 

Buouniv  B  n  bliiowihns 

■^oifjf^o  odi  ffiiiodfi  o3  3 

-jrfqololiiir      -  : 
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CHAP.  I. 

Difinition  of  Drunkennefs. 

0!  thou  invt/ihle  fplr'U  of  Wine,  ifihouhaji  no  name  to  he  known 

hji  let  us  call  thee I)eviU 

Shakespiar, 

In  medical  language,  I  confider  drunkennefs, 
ftri£tly  fpeaking,  to  be  a  diieafe ;  produced 
by  a  remote  caufe,  and  giving  birth  to  aliens 
and  movenrients  in  the  living  body,  that  dis- 
order the  fundions  of  health.  This  being  the 
cafe,  befides  the  value  of  an  accurate  defi- 
nition for  the  fake  of  fyftem,  it  may  be  of 
fome  pra£tkal  utility  to  point  out  the  affinity 
which  the  paroxyfm  has  with  other  affedions, 
la  afiigning  the  charader  formerly,  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  any  fymp- 
tom,  or  even  concourfe  of  fymptoms,  that 
are  invariably  prefent.  For  this  reafon  delirium 
feemed  to  be  the  mod  certain,  as  it  is  the 
moft  prominent  and  general.  But  objections 
may  yet  be  made  to  this ;  for  difierence  of 
age,  and  varieties  of  temperament  and  con- 
ftitiuion,  inflijence  the  acceffion  and  progrefs 
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of    wavering   intelle£t   during    intoxication. 
Again,    although    the   animal  fundions   are 
evidently    deranged,,  exhibited    by   all    the 
{hades  and  gradations  of  ^^//V///;??,  fuch  as  im- 
becility of  mind  or  fatuity,  erroneous  judg- 
ment, imaginary  perceptions,  falfe  relations, 
violent  emotions  called  raving,  &c.  yet  at  the 
fame  time,  the  paroxyfm  is  fo  generally  at- 
tended with  a  partial  or  total  abolition  of  tfee 
powers  of  fenfe  and  motion,  that  it  affiimes 
very  much  the  nature  of  a  comatofe  condiuon. 
Indeed  the  moft  frequent  fatal  termination  of 
the  drunken  fit  is  apoplexy.     It  is  certainly 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  fee  an  inebriate 
who  can  neither  walk  or  fpeak,  exercife  fo 
confiderable  a  degree  of  mental  power,  as  to 
recolleift  every  circumftance  that  pafies  ;  yet 
fo  confcious  of  his  inability  to  move  without 
ftaggering,  that  he    cunningly  watches    the 
jdopportunity,  when  un perceived  by  his  com- 
i\panions,  to  take  his  leave.     The  charader  of 
..this  diieafe  therefore,  partakes  both  of  deli-' 
rium  and  coma* 

To  avoid  confufion,  I  take  the  remote  canfe 
into  my  definition.  Drunkennefs  is  the  de- 
lirium occafioned  by  fermented  liquors.    It  is 

true 
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true  that  other  narcotics,  particularly  opium 
and  ba7ig^  produce  nearly  the  fame  phocno- 
mena,  and  their  habitual  ufe  almoft  the  fame 
difeafes  ;  yet,  for  obvions  reafons,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  common  occurrence* of  drunken- 
nefs  in  this  country,  I  am  induced  to  feparate 
them  here,  and  confider  this  fubjedl  by  itfelf. 
Our  definition  is  briefly:  this ;  vi:in- 

Post  Vinum  immodice  assumptum, 
Delirium  et  Coma. — Which  may  be  thus 
tranflated  : — *^  Imbecility  of  intellect,  erro- 
"  neous  judgment,  violent  emotions ;  and  lofs 
"of  fenfe  and  motion  after  the  immoderate 
"  ufe  of  vinous  liquors." 
-  The  Latin  word  "  Vinum,"  has  been  pre- 
ferred as  being  the  moft  concife,  and  beft 
conveying  the  meaning  of  vinous  fpirit^  the 
produiSfc  of  fermentation,  and  on  which  the 
:|nebriating  power  .^of -all  fermented  liqiicJr^ 
jdepends ;  fuch  as  wine,  malt^liquors,  cyder, 
perry,  mum,  mead,  koumifs,  i&a]*  all  of  which 
by  diftillation  yield  ^Ikohdk^i-r  aoh 

The  carbonic  acid  gas^  or  fixed  airy  vif\^idl^m 
^evolved  in  great  quantity  during  the  vinous 
fermentrition,  that  gives  a  fparkling  and  pun- 
gency to  certain  liquors,  fuch  as  chamjpaign^, 

"  .  bottled 
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bottled  beer  and  cyder,  is  known  to  produce 
a  kind  of  ftupefaclion  refembling  intoxica- 
tion, independent  of  the  fpirit.  This  kind  of 
ebriety  is  but  momentary ;  as  the  adiion  of 
the  gas  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  is  of 
fliort  duration.  Very  d liferent  are  the  efFeds 
of  this  gas  when  breathed.  Brewers  have 
frequently  been  fufFocated  in  taking  out  their 
ale  or  beer  from  the  vat,  as  the  air  lies  on  the 
furface  of  the  fermenting  liquor.  Nay  it  nas 
fometimes  accumulated  in  fuch  quantities  in 
clofe  cellars,  as  to  prove  fatal  to  feveral  people 
before  the  caufe  was  deteded,  and  the  air 
expelled  by  ventilatioiu  In  mines,  wcHf,  and 
the  holds  of  (hips,  this  vapour  has  often  proved 
lethalic. 

Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  order  of  Vefanlay  or 
mental  derangement,  has  given* five  genera: 
but  the  paroxyfm  of  ebriety  more  particularly 
exemplifies  the  mixed  charaGer  of  amentia^ 
infania  et  mania^  or  ideotifm,  agreeable  emo- 
tions, and  violent  emotions.  Oneirodynia^ 
difturbed  fleep,  which  comprehends  fleep- 
walking  and  night- mc.ie,  perhaps  only  occurs 
during  the  decline  of  the  drunken  paroxyfm. 
An4  md^ncholiay  melancholy,  would  appear 
7  to 
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to  be  fufpended  during  the  ftimulant  power 
of  wine.  This  difeafe  is  rather  the  offspring 
of  habitual  intoxication  ;  it  is  probably  con- 
fined to  a  peculiar  temperament  of  body,  that 
is  little  difpofed  to  be  excited,  and  can  endure 
cxceffive  ftimulus  without  proportional  adion, 
as  well  in  the  functions  of  the  fenforium  com^ 
ptune^  as  in  the  circulating  fy ftem. 
:  There  is  a  fpecies  of  delirium  that  often 
attends  the  early  acceffion  of  typhus  fever ^ 
from  contagion  that  I  have  known  to  be 
miftaken  for  ebriety.  Among  feamen  and 
foldiers,  where  habits  of  intoxication  are  com- 
mon, it  will  fometimes  require  nice  difcernment 
to  decide ;  for  the  vacant  ftare  in  the  coun- 
tenance, the  look  of  ideotifm,  incoherent 
fpeech,  faultering  voice,  and  tottering  walk, 
^r€  fo  alike  in  both  cafe«,  that  the  naval  and 
military  furgeon  ought  at  all  times  to  be  very 
cautious,  how  he  gives  up  a  man  to  punifh- 
ment  under  thefe  fufpicioiis  appearances. 
Nay,  the  certainty  of  his  having  come  from  a 
tavern,  with  even  the  effluvium  of  liquor 
about  him,  are  figns  not  always  to  be  trufted  : 
for  thefe  haunts  of  feamen  and  foldiers  are 
often  the  fources  of  infedion.  In  all  doubt- 
ful 
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ful  cafes  of  this  kind,  let  the  members  of  our 
profeffion  be  guarded  in  their  opinions  ;  it  Is 
fafe  to  lean  to  the  humane  fide. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  intoxicatioa 
that  follows  the  inhalation  of  inflammable 
fpirit,  by  the  nofe  and  mouth,  without  being 
fwallowed.  This  fpecies  of  ebriety  is  com- 
mon to  coopers,  porters,  and  other  workmea 
employed  in  cellars  and  diftilleries*  The 
moft  volatile  part  of  the  fpirit,  or  pureiJ  alko- 
hol,  which  arifes  in  pouring  it  from  one 
veflTel  to  another,  probably  ads  by  direSiy 
ftimulating  the  nerves  of  the  membrana  Shncl^ 
deriana  fpread  about  the  nofe  and  frontal 
finufes ;  and  alfo  the  infide  of  the  mouth, 
trachea  and  Jungs,  and  thus  produces  delirium. 
This  ebriety  is  likewife  tranfitory,  and  fopa 
difappears  when  the  patient  is  moved  into  the 
open  air.  It  frequently  happens  in  fhips,  la 
pumping  fpirits  from  a  large  cafk  into  a 
fraaller,  in  the  coafined  fpace  of  a  fpirit  room : 
biSt  the  practice  is  dangerous,  as  veffels  have 
often  been  fet  on  fire  by  a  lighted  candle 
touching  the  fpirits;  and  it  is  npvv  ftriftly 
forbidden  in  all  well  regulated  (hips  in  his  Ma- 
jefty's  navy; 

CHAP* 
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CHAP.  II. 

Phenomena  and  Symptoms  of  Drunkennefs, 

Hue,  Pater   0  Lenae,  leni :  nudataque  mujlo 

7inge  novo  mecum  correptis  crura  cothurnls,  ViRG. 

-'•-• '       ; ''   '  "  ■     "--^  -   it  i      I'     '  \;  ■■ 

T-  ^  J^.JAJ^A        s       .'     -  .^  6. 'i  i  l^  *^  el  \jt 
HE  firft  effeds  of  wine  are,  an  inexpref- 

fible  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  livelincfs  ^of; 
counteiiance  :  the  powers  of  imagination  be- 
come more  vivid,  and  the  flow  of  fpirits  more 
fpontaneous  and  eafy,  giving  birth  to  wit  and 
humour  without  hefitation.  T^tJJipat  Evrius 
curas  edaces.  All  anxieties  of  bufinefs,  that 
require  thought  and  attention,  are  laid  afide ; 
and  every  painf?al  afFedion  of  the  foul  is  re- 
lieved  or  alleviated.  JPiaced.  as  it  were,  in-a 
paradife  of  pleafure,  the  beinp;  only  contem- 
plates delightful  and  agreeable  objeds  j  the 
moft  prominent  of  them  are  love  and  defire. 


fine  Baccho  friget  Venus. 

Ter. 


The  man  of  a  lively  fancy,  who  happens 
to  be  in  love  at  fueh  a  time,  fees  beauties  in 

his 
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his  miftrefs  that  he  overlooked  before  j  and 
he  culls  every  flower  of  poefy  that  can  add 
warmth  to  his  emotions,  or  palEon  to  his 
feelings.  The  delirium  of  love  may,  there- 
fore, be  faid  to  begin  firft. 

An  agreeable  heat  is  dlffufed  over  the 
whole  body ;  mufcular  ftrength  is  recruited, 
and  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is 
manifeflly  increafed. 

The  vigour  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
being  thus  augmented,  a  fparkling  of  the  eyes 
may  be  obferved ;  a  flufh  or  rednefs  is  fpread" 
over  the  face,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
countenance  is  brightened  into  a  fmile. 

A  painter,  fuch  as  Hogarth,  would  find 
fine  exercife  for  his  talents  in  delineating  the 
fhades  and  gradations  of  feature  triatTafee 
place  in  particular  perfons,  from  perfect  fo- 
briery  to  the  laft  iftage  of  intoxication.  The 
foul,  as  if  unconfcious  of  its  danger,  looks 
with  bodily  organs  that  befpeak  rapture  to 
the  deceitful  bowl,  which  carries  in  its  draught 
every  degree  of  fenfation,  from  pleafure  to 
pain,  from  the  pureft  perceptions  of  intelle<9:^ 
to  the  laft  confufion  of  thought ;  which 
raifes  man  above  the  fphere  of  mortals,  and 

ends 
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ends,  by  bringing  him  to  a  level  with  the 
brutes. 

When  the  mind  has  attained   the  higheft 
degree  of  pleafarable    feeling    from    vinous 
ftuiiulus^  it  is  wrapt  in  reverie^  which   may 
be  called  a  boundary^  between  the  agreeable 
fenfaiions  of  fobriety,  and  the  delirious  tu- 
mults of  thought,  which  ufher  in  complete 
inebriation.     The  fyftem   has  been    enough 
excited  to  bring  forth  pleaRvrable   fenfation, 
tofubdue  pain,  and  fufficient  judgment  remains 
to  analize  the  refledions  which  arife  from 
condition  of  life,  fo  as  to  fortify  the  prefent 
moment  agamft  all  the  intrufive  approaches 
of  care   or  forrow.     Did  the  giddy  votaries 
of  Bacchus  but  flop  here,  fome  indulgence 
might  be  granted,  that  human  nature  fhould 
a  while  forget  thofe  ills  which  flefh  is  heir  to. 
During  this  period,  which  I  muft  beg  leave 
to   call    the    drunken   reverie^    that    difguife 
which  all  mankind,  more  or  lefs,  carry  about 
them,  is  in  fome  meafure  thrown  off.     The 
grave  philofopher  himfelf,  becomes  convivial, 
laysafide  his  fevere  demeanour,  and  applauds 
•the  jeft  and  the  fong* 
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— — -  Teucer  Salaniina  patremqne 

Cum  fugerlt  tamen  uda  Lyae© 

Tempora  popujea'fertur  •vinxiffe  coroiiafc  Kor. 

Narratnr  et  prlfci  Catonis 

S^pe  m^ro  caluiiTe  virtus.  Hosic 

Invigorated  with  wine,  the-  infirmi  maa 
becomes  ftrong,  and  the  timid  courageous. 
The  defponding  lover  forfakes  his  fglitudej 

.  ■  ;  j  .  .  ..  ;      .  .  .1  ret  >  i<  \ 

and  iilent  fhades,  and  In  a  cup  of  Falerniaa 
forgets  the  frowns  and  indifference  of  an  un- 
kind miftrefs.  Even  the  trembHng  hypo- 
chondriac, unmindful  of  his  fears  and  omi« 
nous  dreams,  fports  and  capers  like  a  perfon 
in  health.  Regaled  with  the  pleafures  of  the 
board,  the  foldier  no  longer  complains  of  the 
hardfliips  of  a  campaign,  or  the  mariner, of 
the  dangers  of  the  ftorm. 

Quis  pod  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperlem  crepat  t 

Hofc» 
Vino  pelllte  curas 
Cras  ingeiis  iterabirnus  ec^uor.  Hoa.." 

Such  appear  to  be  the  chearful  and  in- 
fpiring  povvers  of  wine.  All  beyond  feem 
to  be  chaos  and  madnefs.     "  Tria  ego  pocula 

Q^  "  tantum 


cc 


«c 
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"  tantum  mifceo,  illis  qui  fapiunt ;  unum  fa*- 
"•nitatis  ;  alterutn  voluptatis  ;  foporis  tertlum, 
**  &c.* ''  "  Give  ftrong  drink  unto  him  that 
*'  is  ready  to  perifli ;  and  wine  unto  thofe 

that  be  of  heavy-  heait.     Let  him    drink 
*  and  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his 

mifery  no  more  f ."  So  fpake  the  royal 
voluptuary,  who  planted  him  vineyards,  and 
gave  himfelf  unto  wine :  yet  he  foon  found, 
as  every  drunkard  has  done  fmce,  thai  "  all 
**  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit," 

A  lover  of  the  bottle,  a  jolly  companion  as 
coniimonly  exprefled,  would  giveyou  jufl:  fuch 
a  defcription  of  the  eiFeds  of  wine,  as  Shake* 
fpear  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  maudlin' 
FalftafF.  *^  Good  faith,  this  fame  young  To- 
"  ber-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me ;  nor  ^^ 
"  man  cannot  make  him  laugh: — but  that'lf'' 
"  no  marvel ;  he  drinks  no  wine,  Xbg^'gi^^- 
"  never  any  of  thefe  demure  boys  Iforiief  !tti^' 
"  any  proof :  for  thin  drink  doth  fo  oyercool 
"  their  blood,  and  making  many  fifh  meals,', 
**  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-fick* 

•  Eubul,  ■  t  Proverbs. 

nefs5 
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^^  nefs :  and  then  when  they  mari^,  they  gei 

**  wenches :  *     they  are  generally  fools  and 

**  cowards;  which  fome  of  us  fhould  be  too, 

"but  for  inflammation.    '  A    good    Iherries 

"  fack  hath  a  two-fold  oper$(Sori'"'iii  it.     It 

"  afcends  me  into  the  brairH  ;  dries  there  all  the 

"fooliflh,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which 

**  environ  it ;  makes  it  apprehenfive,  quickj, 
.\jfiuoi  noo  c 

•  'f  **  If  a  drunken  man  get  a  childj  it  will  never  likely 
^  have  a  good  brain/'  as  Gellius  argues.  Lib.  xir.  cap.  i« 
**  Ebril  gignunt  ebrws,  one  drunkard  begets  another,'*  faith 
Plutairch  :— and  Ariftotle  Iiimfelf  admits,  that  **  drunkea 
"  women  br Dg  forth  children  like  unto  t^emfelves.'^ 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  '  ''■"     • 

If  thefe  authorities,  along  with  Sir  John  Falilajfr's,  c?.!i 
have  any  weight,  mankind  have  a  ftronger  reafon  againft 
intoxication,  than  has  ufually  been  urged  by  moral  writers. 
That  is  the  dread  of  tranfmitting  infanity  to  their  offspring. 
Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  reveries  about  generation,  fpeaks  of  the 
pfogeny  receiving  likenefs  of  form  from  the"  imagination 
of  the*  parent.  But  if  imagination  can  have  the  power  of 
impreffing  the  JhapeJefs  ens,  how  much  more  muft  the  real 
condition  of  the  inebriate.  The  legiflators  of  fome  coun- 
tries had  fuch  ideas  of  the.  effe<5ls  of  wine,  as  being  a  poifon 
to  the  i(bui  and  a  fomentor  of  vices,  that  their  women 
were  fubjeded  to  the  fame  punlfliment  for  drinking  as  for 
adultery.  Gel.  lib.  x.  cap.  23.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  fobriety  in  hufband  and  wife  muft 
give  the  beft  chance  for  a  fober  progeny.  Dr.  Darwin  even 
fays,  **  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  difeafes  from  drinking 
'*  fpirituous  or  fermented  liquors  are  liable  to  become  he- 
**  reditary,  even  to  the  third  generation,  gradually  increaf- 
**  in^,  if  the  cauie  be  continued,  till  the  family  become* 
*'  efetin<5l."     Bot.  Card.  Fart  ii.  Note  on  Vitis. 

Q  z  "  forgctive, 
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**  forgetive,  full  of  rumble,  fiery,  and  deleft- 
"  able  fliapes  :  which  delivered  over  to  the 
"  voice  (the  tongue),  which  is  the  birth,  be- 
"  comes  excellent  wit.  The  fecond  property 
"of  your  excellent  fherries  is,  the  warm- 
*'  ing  of  the  blood  ;  which  before,  cold  and 
"  fettled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale  ;  which 
**  is  the  badge  of  pufillanimity  and  cowardice  t 
*'  but  the  fherries  warms  it,  and  makes  it 
"  courfe  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  ex- 
*'  treme.  It  illumineth  the  face  ;  which,  as  a 
"  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  reft  of  this 
*'  little  kingdom  man,  to  arm  :  and  then  the 
"  vital  commoners,  and  inland  petty  fpirits, 
*^  mufter  me  all  to  their  captain  the  heart  5 
*^  who  great,  and  puffed  up  with  this  retinue, 
"  doth  any  deed  of  courage ;  and  this  valour 
*'  comes  of  iherries  :  fo  that  fkill  in  the  wea- 
*'  pon  is  nothing  without  fack  ;  for  that  fets 
*'  it  a  work;  learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold 
**  kept  by  a  devil,  til!  fack  commences  it  and 
*^  fets  it  in  ad  and  ufe.  Hereof  comes  it  that 
"  prince  Harry  is  valiant ;  for  the  cold  hlaod 
*^  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he 
*^  hath,  like  lean,  fterile,  and  bare  land,  ma- 
"  nured,  hufbanded,  and  tilledj  with  excellent 
4  /  *'  endeavour 
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"  endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good  ftore 
"  of  fertile  flierries :  that  he  is  become  very 
*'  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thoufand  fons, 
*'  th^  firft  human  principle  I  would  teach 
"  them,  fliould  be, — to  forfwear  thin  potation, 
"  and  to  addid  themfelvcs  to  fack," 

Hen,  iv.  part  ii.  aEI:  4, 
The  fober  pleafures  of  Bacchus  have  now- 
been  detailed  ;  noify  folly  and  ribaldry  next 
appear :  the  fong  becomes  louder,  and  dan- 
cing commences  with  the  rude  fqueeze,  and 
every  odd  gefticulation ;  chearfulnefs  and 
wit  are  changed  into  low  humour  and  ob^ 
fcene  jells. 

tollite  barbarum 


MoreiTi,  verecnndumque  Bacchum 

Sanguineis  proliibite  rixis.  Hcr.. 


The  man  is  now  drunk,  and  whatever  he 
fays  or  does,  betrays  the  errors  of  the  think- 
ing principle.  This  fcene  is  finely  painted  by 
Thomfon  in  his  poem  of  the  Seafons ;  and  as 
ills  far  beyond  the  compafs  of  medical  or 
technical  language,  I  fhall  give  it  in  his  o^wii 
'  words : 


C3 


"Bat 
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But  earnefi  brimming  bowls 


iLave  every  foul,  the  table  floating  rounds 

And  pavement  faithlefs  to  the  fuddled  foot. 

Thus  as  they  fwim  in  mutual  fwil>  the  talk. 

Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues 

Keels  f<*ll  from  theme  to,  theme,  from  horfes,  hounds^ 

To  church  or  miftrefs,  politics  or  ghoft. 

In  endlefs  mazes  intricate^  perplex'd. 

Mean  time>  with  fudden  interruption  loud, 

TP  impatient  catch  burfts  fromthe  joyous  heart  j 

That  moment  touched  is  every  kindred  foul ; 

And  opening  in  afull-mouthM  cry  of  joy. 

The  laugh,  the  flap,  the  jocund  curfe  go  round*         '  BUp 


Along  with  this  noife  and  folly,  all  th© 
We2^kneffes  of  difpofitioa  are  unveiledj  and  the 
fecrets  of  the  breaft  are  expofed  without  re- 
ferve.  He  muft  be  a  fool  indeed,  who  fliall 
expound  to  a  rival ,  the  arcana  of  his  profef- 
fioD,  of  his  love,  or  of  his  friendOiip  \  hence 
ihe  old  adage,  ^'  in  vino  veritasl 


5> 


Condtta  cum  verax  opertt  pr^cordia  JLIbeF.  Hor^ 


Froffi  this  circumftancejif  is  finely  recorded 
of  the  Roman  chief,  that  he  proved  the  'eeil*- 
fidence  and  fincerity  of*  Kii  counfellprs  b;^ 
wine,  before  he  ventured  to  truft  theml'^-^*^'^ 

Religious  enthufiafm  is  apt  to  occupy  the 
imagination  of  fanatics  at  thi$  time^  and  they 
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burft  forth  with  blafphemous  and  familiar 
addreffes  to  the  deitji  *  Their  hypocrify  has 
loft  its  veil;  they  have  now  the  audacity  to 
talk  of  vifitations  from  heaven,  and  the  infpi- 
rations  of  the  fpirit,  in  all  the  imjKident  and 
unintelligible  cant  of  their  feci. 

The  cultivat^^d^v^iy^^  ,^^^^  feen  in  drun- 

kennefs.  It  conimits  no  outrage,  provokes  no 
quarrel,  and  turns  its  ear  from  infult  and  of- 
fence. But  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  man  is 
to  be  fhunned  in  proportion  to  his  excefs  :  it 
is  human  nature  in  its  vileft  garb,  and  mad- 
nefs  in  its  worft  form. 

There  feems  no  phyfical  ftrength  of  confti- 
tution  that  can  fufficiently  guard  againft  the 
expofure  of  thefe  frailties  of  difpofition;  the 
moft  torpid  feelings  difcover  the  infirmity. 
But  there  is  one  trait  of  the  moral  charader, 
that  I  have  obferved,  proof  againft  them.  It 
is  notorious  in, the  gamefter,  that  he  fhuns 
drinking ;  but  plies  his  companions  with  the 
^bottle,  that  he  may  fecure  Xome  advantage  to 
himfelL  I  fpeak  here  of  gaming  as  a  fpecies 
of, avarice.  The.  avaricious  man,  v;hen  drunk, 
never  telU  alecret  of  his  foul;  Avarice  is  a 
paflion  of  fo  mean  a  nature,  that  it  will  flou- 

c  4  rilh 
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rlfh  where  no  other  can  grow ;  no  mental  foil 
is  fo  fteril  not  to  nouriih  it.     A  fmaller  por- 
tion of  intelled:  is  required   for  its  exercife 
than  for  any  other  vice.     As  it  is  fo  com- 
pletely environed  by  felf,  it  feels  for  no  fel- 
low-creature :  in  all  conditions  of  life  it  looks 
at  home  :   when  fober,  it  difplays  no  charity, 
and  never  needs  to  repent  of  proiafion.    Do* 
ring  drunkennefs,  the  ruling  paffioi^is  fteady 
to  its  purpofe;   *^  virtus  pojl  nummc:  /'  it  is  al* 
ways  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  a  drunken 
brother  j    and    whether    it    fleeces    him    at 
games  of  chancej  or  overreaches  him  by  the 
tricks  of  a  bargain,  you  perceive  the  grafp  of 
avarice,  as  true  to  the  luft  of  gaio^  amidH  the 
delirious  exeeffes  of  the  bottle,  as  the  magnet 
to  the  pole,  in  a  ftorm  at  fea.     **  S^ni  Ltdit 
temuknhim  prodit  ahfenfem^^' 

In  the  heat  of  intoxication,  foppofed  af- 
fronts, that  had  never  been  noticed  by  the 
party  before,  are  called  up,  to  claim  an  apa« 
Idgy,  or  provoke  a  quarrel.  Refenim'ents  that 
had  been  long  fopprefied,  or  apparently  for- 
gotten, are  brought  to  recolleftion,  thai  they 
may  feek  revenge,  or  meet  with  redrefs. 
Thefe'give  birth  to  numerous  feuds  and  aoi-^ 
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.mofities,  which  frequently  terminate  In  blood-* 
ihed  and  death. 

Some  conditions  cf  body  alio  mark  and  ac- 
company ibis  degree  cf  ebriety.  As  liupof 
fupervenej^j.,  voluntary  .  motion  being  partly 
loft,  the  head  nods,  the  walk  is  toticrmg^  vox- 

faucibus   haret^.       The   coontenance   looks 
fwoln  and  inflamedj   the  eyes  ftart  and  glare^' 
vifion  is  double  j' ;   or  is  rendered  obfcure^ 
from  mills  or  meteors^  flyings  as  it  vvercj  ia 
the  atmofphere. 

—  Ti^heir  fteble  tongnes. 


Unable  to  take  up  the  cumbrous  Yv'O-riJj 
,Xiie  quite  diffoir'd.     Before  their  maudiin  QjtSg 
Seen  dim  and  blue,  tlie  double  tapers  dance. 
Like  the  fun  wadii^ig  through  the  irJfiy  {k.j, 

Thomson* 

Et  einus  inter dum  imprGV'ifj  minget^  et  alviim 
epcojjerai.  Thefe  imbecilities  are  the  confe- 
qiience  of  the  lofs  of  power  in  the  fphinder 
mufcles  :  they  are  peculiar  to  certain  perfons. 
Even  voracious  appetite,  fuch  as  is  fometimes 
obferved  in  the  apopledic  ftate,  is  no  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  this  ftage  of  ebriety. 


* 


Aphonia  temulentornm.     Srjjv.  f.  3. 
f  Diplopia  a  teinulentia,     Sauv.  Var.  2c» 
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Such  are  the  chief  ph:^aomena  of  drunken- 
nefs;  but  they  vary  confidcrably  in  different 
perfons,  and  very  much  depend  on  the  na- 
tural difpofition  and  temperament.  We  thus 
fee  fome  men,  in  their  cups,  mild,  good*^ 
natured,  and  gentle;  while  others  are  fierce, 
irrafcible,  and  implacable:  this  one  is  com^ 
plaifant  to  his  enemy,  and  forgetful  of  inju- 
ries ;  that,  is  infulting  to  his  friend,  and  mind-i 
ful  of  revenge.  This  perfon  is  gay,  mufical'^ 
and  loquacious ;  that  one  is  dull,  fullen,  and* 
filent.  Here,  a  drunkard  weeps  and  moans 
with  wry  faces ;  there,  another  turbulent  and 
loud,  foaming  with  rage,  makes  the  dome 
echo  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  As  in 
every  other  fpecies  of  infanity,  fo  in  thefe  mo- 
ments the  inebriate  forgets  the  bluih  of  inge?? 
nuous  fhame,  and  commits  many  indeceal 
aftions.  ■   '  •    i/tiflao.-^  Ik 

How  dreadful  the  lot  of  ihsit  m^n^  K^.hQ,^ 
while  heated  and  mad  with  wine,  fhall  plunge 
his  fword  into  the  bofom  of  his  friend  i  In 
fuch  an  hour  the  infurUte  Alexander  flew  his 
mofl:  dear  companion  Clytus  ! 

The  doarine  of  temperaments  is  not  -well 

underftood  :    and  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 

.  -     ,  ,        plain 
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plain  the  peculiar  aftions  of  perfons  during 
the  influence  of  wine,  by  the  indudion  of  this 
dodrine.  The  fanguineous  and  choleric  tem-^ 
peraments,  I  conceive  to  be  moft  prone  to  re- 
ientment  and  ferocity ;  as  may  be  obferved  ia 
thofewhofe  countenance  becomes  very  much 
flufhe^  or  bloated,  with  their  eyes  as  if  ftart-^ 
ing  from  their  fockets  :  the  former  of  the  tv^o 
is  the  moft  lafcivious  land  amorous.  The 
nervous  temperament  exhibits  moft  figns  of 
idiatifm,  and  Is  childiih  and  foolifti  in  its 
drunken  pranfes.  The  phlegmatic  tempera-* 
ment  is  difficult  to  be  roufed  ;  is  pajlive  and 
filent,  and  may  fall  from  the  chair  before 
many  external  figns  of  ebriety  appear.  The 
melancholic  temperament,  as  when  fober,  is 
tenacious  of  w^hatever  it  undertakes;  and 
Ihews  leaft  of  the  inebriate  in  its  manner. 
But  all  conftitutions  have  fomething  peculiar 
to  them,  and  the  (hades  of  charadter  blend  fo 
infenfibly  with  one  another,  that  diftindion 
becomes  difficult.' 

When  matters  are  come  to  this  pafs,  the 
ftomach,  from  being  too  much  overloaded,  or 
from  that  debility  which  follows  all  exceiTive 
ftimulation,  is  afFefted  with  naufea  and   vo- 
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mking.  Should  this  not  happen,  fieep  quick- 
ly feizes  the  inebriate,  and  very  frequently 
attended  with  fterterous  breathing.  After 
the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  or  fooner  or  later, 
liis  fenfes  being  recovered,  but  without  reccl- 
leftion  of  what  has  paiTed,  the  drunkard 
awakes,  languid, low^fpirited,  and  much  debi- 
litated. 

Here  the  paroxyfm  may  be  fatd  to  termi- 
nate, and  more  or  lefs  of  febrile  afFedion  com* 
ineoees :  from  whence  are  produced,  fenO- 
bility  to  the  external  air,  chills,  Ihivering, 
creeping  on  the  Ikin,  weaknefe,  inactivity  of 
body  and  mind,  heavinefs  and  paia  of  the 
bead,  naufea,  thirftg  voiBitiog,  fmall  pulfe,  for 
the  mofl  part  frequent,  vvith  many  other  figos 
of  debility. 

The  drunken  paroxyfm,  as  far  as  can  be 
obferved  in  thofe  who  are  addifted  to  the 
habit,  has  feme  variation  from  the  hiftory 
now  given  of  the  phenomena.  The  chear- 
fuinefs  of  mind,  and  lively  countenance,  with 
all  the  agreeable  and  pleafurable  feelings,  are 
by  no  means  exhibited  in  the  fame  degree. 
In  ihit^  like  all  human  enjoyments,  the  cx- 
bilaratinp;  rowers  tf  wine  lofe  their  fine  zeft 
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and  high  reliih,  by  being  tao  freqiietitly  ia^ 
dul^d.  This  veiy  circumftance  at  once  draws 
the  line  between  the  temperate  man  and  the 

A. 

fot. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  fame 
quantity  of  wine^  or  vinous  fpirit,  will  ^aot 
always  produce  the  fame  effects  in  the  fame 
perfons  ;  or  in"  the  fame  man  at  all  times* 
This  mufi:  depend  on  the  habit  of  intoxicl* 
tion  ;  the  (lomach  being  full  or  empty ;  the 
ufual  hour  of  drinking  ;  a  cold  or  warm 
country ;  the  temperature  of  the  room ;  the 
fummer  or*  winter  feafon  ;  fading,  or  after  a 
repaft ;  and  finally,  by  whatever  means  the 
ftate  of  the  body  increafes  or  diminiihes 
the  aftion  of  fiimuli.  This  is  the  fcale  of 
excitability,  as  explained  by  Brown  in  his 
Ekmetita  Medicine^, 

The  moft  fotted  drunkard  knows  well  that 
a  fmaller  quantity  of  fpirit  will  do  his  bufmefs 
in  a  morning  than  after  he  has  dined.  Hence 
a  rule  i-n  temperance  never  to  drink  wine  on 
an  empty  ftomath  ;  or  after  very  long  fafting. 
A  very  ftriking  faft  to  this  purpofe,  is  to  be 
found  in  Captain  Bligh's  narrative  of  his  pat- 
ftge  to  Timor,  after  the  mutiny  on  board  the 

Bounty, 
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Bounty.  The  allowance  of  water  and  provi- 
fioa  was  (o  exceedingly  fmallj  that  it  was  little 
better  than  fading.  The  rum  was  meafured 
by  3  tea  fpoon  ;  yet  the  body  was  fo  fufcep- 
tible  of  ftimulus,  that  this  quantity  produced 
inebriation.  This  condition  has  been  called 
accumulated  excitability./ 

Again,  perfons  labouring  under  typhus 
fever  very  frequently  confume  from  four  1 9 
fix  pounds  of  wine  in  the  twenty-four  hours | 
not  only  without  ftupor  iuperTeningj  but 
delirium,  fuch  as  it  is  in  that  dileafe,  difap- 
pearing  ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  dl- 
minifliing  in  proportion  at  the  fame  time* 
The  ufe  of  wine  as  a  cordial  in  fever  is  of 
very  aricieat  date.  Pliny  the  elder  fays  :— 
**  Gardiacorurn  merbo,  unicam  fpem  in  Vino 
"  effe,  certum  cit^-*.^'  Aretaus,  and  CjeHus 
Aurelianus  give  fiaiilat  evidence.  In  my  owti 
pradict,  fuppofted  by  experience  more  ex* 
tenfive  than  that  of  any  phyiician  of  the  pfle* 
fent  age,  it  has  been  my  chief  remedy;  knd 
when  directed  with  due  precaution,  by  fat* 
the  moft  efficacious  in  the  low  typhus  fever  f . 

.      *  Flin.  Nat.  Hid/ lib.  xxiil.  c.  1. 

t  Vide  Medicina  Nautica,  vol.  i.  ait.  Typhus. 
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CHAP.  III. 

lu  what  Manner  vinous  Spirit  affe&s  the  Body* 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  tmhlejfed,  and  the  Ingredient  is  a — devil! 

Shakespear. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  detailed  the 
eifefts  of  wine  in  the  living  human  body,  as 
far  as  feemed  neceiTary  for  marking  the 
phsenomena  which  take  place  from  perfedl 
fobriety,  to  the  ftate  of  intoxication  and  total 
infenfibility. 

The  firft  effe£l  to  be  perceived  is  ftimiilant 
aud  exciting ;  calling  forth  vigour  of  body 
^j:^fj  mind,  pleafurable  fenfatlon,  and  pov^rer 
of  J^telled.  The  next  is  lofs  of  voluntary 
motIoa;,.and  delirium.  The  lafl:  is  a  ftate  of 
iudiredl ,  debility,  or  exhaufted  excitability, 
fi;c^m  inordinate  adion  of  the  different  func- 
tions. 

The.  inebriating  quality  of  all  liquors,  I 
have  faid,  depends  upon  the  alKohol  which 
they  contain.    This  word  is  of  Arabic  origin  5 

for 
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for  the  Arabians  firfl:  obtained  alkohol  from 

wine.  It  means  the  pure  fpir'it  feparated  by 
repeated  diiTilIations  from  all  groffer  matter. 
It  is  the  produd  of  .the  vinous  fermentation 
from  fugar^  and  can  only  be  obtained  from 
thofe  fubftances  vv^hich  pcffefs  the  faccharine 
principle. 

As  an  article  in  7nateria  medic  a  ^  phyfi  clans 
have  referred  alkohol  to  the  clafs  of  narcotics j 
medicines  which  induce  ilupor  and-  fleepi^ 
among  which  are  "reckoned  opium,  bangue, 
ciciita,  belladonna,  hyofciamuSj  nicotiana^ 
laurocerafus,  &c,    ■■ 

The  operation  of  narcotics  has  lately  giveri 
birth  to  much  controverfy  in  me.dical  writ- 
ing-; the  one  partly  eontehding^  for -a  primary 
feddtive  power  in  ■  thefe'-'toedicines^^  which  by 
fuftjendios:  fenfe  'and  motionj  that  condition 
of  the  bod 7' takes  place  which  istdMti^^eep^ 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued,  thk  the'firfi: 
effefts  of  narcotics  are'-ftimulact  and  exciting  } 
and  th^tJJesp  only  comes  on  as  a  confequence 
of  preceding  excitement:  they  are  therefore  to 
be  confidered  as  only  indirecily  fedatii^es.  Ex- 
periments have  been  inftituted  by  both  parries, 
frorn   which    each  have    drawn    conclufioxis 

favourable 
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favourable  to  their  own  fide  of  the  queftion. 
In  difputes  of  this  nature,  preconceived  theo- 
ries,  attachment  to  particular  dodrines,  and 
favourite  modes  of  reafoning,  have  had  great 
influence  in  prejudicing  the  minds  of  the  dif- 
ferent combatants,  and  thus  giving  birth  to 
feeming    contradidions.      But   there  is    one 
point  in  which  they  nearly  agree,  and  which 
feems  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  the  pradi- 
cal  phyfician.     It  is  admitted,  I  think  on  all 
hands,  that  narcotic  medicines,  or  I  will  take 
the  chief  of  them,  opium,  is  univerfally  found 
to  be  hurtful  and  improper,  in  all  Jihenic  dif- 
eafes,  or  thofe  reputed  to  be  inflammatory  in 
their  nature.     Who  ever  thinks  of  prefcribing 
opium    in   pneumonia  ?   in  phrenitis,   or  in 
acute  rheumatifm  previous  to  venjsfedion  and 
other  evacuations  ?  What  reafons  are  aflligned 
for   this   caution  ?    They    are   obvious :    In 
pneumonia,  opium  increafes  the  difiiculty  of 
expedoration  and  breathing,  and  anxiety ;  in 
phrenitis  it  exalts  the  delirium  and  reftleff- 
nefs;  and    in   acute   rheumatifm,   the  fever, 
pain,  a  -d  heat  pf  the  body,  become  more 
fevere  after  its  exhibition.     Thefe  effeds  are 
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produced  by  a  general  ftimulant  power,  fpread 
over  the  whole  body,  but  particularly  exem- 
plified in  the  circulating  fyftem*  "The  (Iroke 
of  the  artery  becomes  either  fuller  or  more 
opprefled ;  the  lungs  are  overloaded  with 
blood,  and  incapable  of  due  expanfion ;  the 
blood  is  alfo  accumulated  in  the  head,  appa- 
rent from  the  flulh  of  the  countenance  and 
rednefs  of  the  eyes,  and  throbbing  of  the 
temporal  arteries ;  the  circulation  being  alto 
increafed  in  the  joints,  gives  additional  heat 
and  pain.  The  phyfician  who  thus  decides 
from  fick-bed  experience,  v^ifely  withholds 
opium  in  all  fuch  conditions  of  body. 

But  in  another  (late  of  the  body,  very  op- 
pofite  to  the  difeafes  juft  mentioned  ;  and 
often  independent  of  all  authorities  of  phyfi- 
cians,  various  fubftances  of  this  clafs  are  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  as 
opium  and  bang  by  the  Turks  and  Eafl.  Ii^- 
dians,  and  tobacco  by  all  others.  Thefe  ar- 
ticles are  certainly  not  taken  in  this  manner, 
either  for  their  antifpafmodic  or  fedative  virr 
tues  :  but  as  ftimulants  and  cordials,  that  give 
yigour  to  the   fyftem,  raife  the  fpirits,  call 
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forth  agreeable  feelings^  and  render  the  body^ 
for  a  time,  capable  to  bear  fatigue  and  priva- 
tion of  food. 

Opium,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  juice  ob- 
tained from  the  feed-pod  of  the  white  poppy, 
papaver  fomriiferum  Lin.  S,  P^  and  when 
taken  in  due  quantity  is  very  analogous  in  its 
adion  to  ardent  fpirit.  Bang,  or  bangue,  is 
made  from  the  leaf  of  a  wild  kind  of  hemp, 
that 'grows  in  the  countries  of  the  Levant; 
It:  is  firft  dried  and  then  pulverized.  The 
effects  of  this  drug  are  to  confound  the  under- 
ftanding  ;  fet  the  imagination  loofe  ;  induce  a 
kind  of  folly  and  forgetfulnefs,  wherein  all 
cares  are  left,  and  joy  and  gaiety  take  place 
thereof.  Bang  in  reality  is  a  fuccedaneum  to 
wine,  and  obtains  in  thofe  countries  where 
mahometanifm  is  eftabliihed  ;  which  prohi- 
biting the  ufe  of  that  liquor  abfolutely,  the 
poor  Muffulmans  are  forced  to  have  recourfe 
to  fuccedanea  to  roufe  their  fpirits"*.. 

In  a  large  dofe  thefe  fubftances  bring 
on  delirium,  ftupor,  and  other  phenomena 
of  ebriety.     Their  habitual  ufe  caufes  uni- 

*  Ency.  Brit. 
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verfal  debility,  emaciation,  lofs  of  intelled', 
palfy,  dropfy,  dyfpepfia,  hepatic  difeafes,  and 
all  others  which  flow  from  indulgence  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors.  I  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  all  narcotics  have  more  or  lefs  the  fame 
effed. 

From  thefe  articles,  and  fome  others  of  the 
fame  clafs,   alkohol   chiefly  diiTers,  by   being 
taken  generally  in  a  diluted  ftate,  fuch  as  in 
wine,  beer,  or  punch,  and  ufed   as  an  ingre* 
dient  in  diet.     Highly  redified  fpirit,  or  pure 
alkohol,  could  fcarcely  be  admitted  into  the 
human  fl:omach,  even  in  very  moderate  quan-^ 
tity,  without  proving  immediately  fatal.    The 
coats   of   the  ftomach   would  be    unable    to 
refift  fo  concentrated  a  ftimulus  ;  they  would 
be  inftantly   decompounded,   as  is  done  by 
nitric  or  fulpburic  acids.     When    given  by 
drops   like   tind.    opit,    in    any    convenient 
drink,    this  pure  alkohol  will  prove  equally 
ferviceable  in  allaying  pain,  in  increafing  the 
ftrengch  and  velocity  of  the  pulfe,  raifing  the 
fpirits,  &c.  and  would  be  called  antifpafraio- 
dic.     But  to  fhow  how  inconclufive  much  of 
the  reafoning  is,  which  has  been  employed 
here  i  the  fupporters  of  the  fedative  dodtrine, 

do 
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do  not  deny  a  diredly  ftiniulant  power  to  all 
vinoUvS  liquors.  The  effed:s  of  opium^  I  con- 
fider  nearly  alike  to  thofe  of  ardent  fpirit. 
The  opium  eaters  among  the  Turks,  ^,hie 
evidence  of  this  fubftance  increafins:  defire, 
and  the  fexual  appetite,  like  wine  in  moderate 
quantities  ;  but  deftroying  the  pafiion  whea 
long  ufed,  or  too  largely  employed.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  of  our  fair  countrywomen 
carry  laudanum  about  with  them,  aiid  take  it 
freely  when  under  low  fpirits.  This  cuftom 
is  certainly  as  little  to  be  juftified  as  the  ufe  of 
brandy.  Were  opium  a  fedative,  how  could 
it  pofTefs  thofe  powers,  evidently  ftimulating 
to  the  bodies  of  perfons  who  never  troubled 
themfelves  about  the  difputes  concerning  the 
mode  of  adiion^,  and  who  could  be  biaffed  by 
no  theoretical  opinion. 

There  are  fome  liquors  which  have  a  hurt- 
ful tendency,  independent  of  the  fpirituous 
quality.  The  malt  liquors,  and  cyder  of  this 
country,  do  not  undergo  fo  perfe£b  a  fermen- 
tation, as  the  produd;  of  the  grape  in  warmer 
latitudes.  The  fir  ft  is  therefore  apt  to  dif- 
order  the  ftomach,  by  a  flight  fermentation 
afterwards  in  the  body :    this  is  a  procefs  that 
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perfons  of  weak  degeftive  organs  cannot  fulFer 
without  much  pain.     The  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  is  there  difengaged,  excites  gaftrodynia, 
flatulency,  and   diftenfion ;    but   w^e  are   ac- 
quainted with  no  virtues  which  this  gas  pof- 
fefles  beyond  a  flight   ftimulus  ;  the  modern 
pradice  of  exhibiting  it  fo  often,  and  in  vari- 
ous ways,  has  rather  arifen  from  the  rage  after 
chemical  remedies,  than  any  fair  evidence  that 
has  been  given  of  its  medical  qualities,   -^he 
cyders  of  England,  and  America,  and  I  rather 
fuppofe  of  all  countries,  are  impregnated  with 
much  undeccmpounded  acid  :  the  apple  yields 
but  a  fmall  quantity  of  faccharine  matter,  at 
leafl  not  fufficient  by  its  fermentative  quality 
to  overcome   the   whole    of   the   malic   acid 
which  abounds  in  the  fruit,  and  thus  convert 
it  into  vinous  fpirit.     But  beer,  and  particu- 
larly porter,  have  their  narcotic  power  much 
increafed  by  noxious  compounds  which  enter 
them  ;  and  the  bitters  which  are  neceflTary  to 
their  prefervation,    by  long  ufe,    injure  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  add  to  the  ftu- 
pefadiye  quality.^    Malt-liquor   drinkers  are 
knov/n  to  be  prone  to  apoplexy  and  palfy, 
from  this  very  caufe ;   and  purl  drinkers  in  a 
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ftlll  greater  degree,  a  mixture  peculiar  to  this 
country.  This  poifonous  morning  beverage 
was,  till  lately,  confined  to  the  metropolis  and 
its  vicinity ;  but  has  now,  like  other  luxuries, 
found  its  way  into  all  provincial  towns. 

The  les-iflature  has  lately  turned  its  atten- 
tion  to  the  noxious  quality  of  fome  of  the 
porter  brewed  in  London ;  and  opium  hag^ 
been  mentioned  as  an  ingredient  frequently 
iadded  to  thi§  liquor.  An  increafe  of  duty  has 
been  laid  on  this  celebrated  drug  by  way  of 
prohibition.  But  when  we  confider  that  four 
grains  of  opium  are  fufficient,  to  double  the 
intoxicating  power  of  a  gallon  of  porter,  the 
article  is  ftill  cheap  enough  to  be  ufed  by  the 
brewer,  without  fubtrading  much  of  his  pro- 
fits. The  increafed  duty  will  alfo  increafe  the 
temptation  to  fmuggle.  The  Minifter  of  the 
prefent  day  is  a  profefled  phyfician,  and  once 
prefcribed  a  hop  pi/low  to  an  illiijlrions  patie?2t* 
May  Heaven  dired,  that  the  Hopes  with 
which  he  now  pillows  that  facred  head,  may 
not  turn  out  a  bitter  pillow  !  But  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  does  not  feem  to  have  been  aware, 
that  while  he  was  taking  opium  from  the 
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brewers,   he  left  them  in  full  poffeffion  of  a 
long  lift  of  narcotics.    They  have  the  Coculus 
Indicus^  dog-po  fon,  which  is  faid  to  be  their 
favourite   ingredient :   they  have  alfo  hyofci- 
amus,  bclladow-na,  and  lauro-cerafus;  all  of 
which  are  cheap  ;  and  could  they  not  alfo  pro- 
cure, at  a  lew  price,  bangue  from  the  Levant, 
which  many  Mahometans  prefer  to  opium  it- 
felf  ?    I  believe  birters  of  all  kinds,  long  con- 
tinued, are  hurtful  to  the  nervous  fyftem  ;   it 
is  difficult  to  fay  which  of  them  ought  to  be 
preferred  as  being  mofl:  falutary.    Hop  is  cer-^ 
tainly  one  of  the  mofl:  grateful,  but  pofTefTes 
no  fuperior  efficacy  as  an  antizymic.     It  is 
an  article  on  which  Government  can  levy  a 
duty  with  more  certainty  than  on  any  other, 
and  its  bulk  and  mode   of  growth  preclude 
fmuggling ;   but  thefe  feem  the  chief  reafons 
for  the  preference.   Again,  while  the  Minifter 
was  commendably  employed  in  checking  the 
nefarious  traffic   of  the  brewers,   he  forgot 
that  he  was  wrefting  from  the  bed  of  pain  il 
and  ficknefs,  by  increafing  its  price,  an  article 
that  is  the  lad  refuge  of  our  art ;  that  fortifies 
the  foulagainft  the  pangs  of  feparation  from  the 
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body,  andl  as  it  were  prunes  its  wings  for  its 
flight  to 'another  world  !  But,  to  return  to  my 
fubjeft : 

The  operation  of  vinous  fpirit  on  the  body 
is  twofold ;  which  may  be  divided  into 

I.    Intoxicating;   and, 
11.    Chemical, 

Intoxication  or  drunkennefs  is  the  delirium 
which  lucceeds  the  immediate  U:  ^  of  fermen- 
ted liquors  or  wine.  It  is  "  delirinn fero^ ;^ 
it  is  the  ferocious  delirium  of  authors,  to  dif- 
tinguifli  it  from  the  mild  delirium,  "  delirium 
tnite^^  (uch  as  attends  the  fever  from  typhoid 
contagion. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  dlgreflion,  and  ve^y 
little  uieful  to  the  prefent  inveiligation,  to  de- 
tail the  various  theories  and  corjedlures  of 
phyficians  and  oietaphyficians  on  the  connec- 
tion between  body  and  mind.  That  our  in- 
telle<5tual  part  can  be  difturbed,  and  fo  com- 
pletely der?inged,  by  bodily  difeafe>,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  ufing  its  reaionmg  powers,  is  a 
fait  fufEuiently  eftablifhed  to  be  univerfaily 
admitted.  But  to  offer  opinions  on  the  nature 
of  a  foul,  of  a  nervous  power,  or  cf  a  fenr  ent 
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principle,  is  not  the  intention  of  this  work.  I 
fliall  therefore  confine  myielf  to  the  humbler, 
but  more  ufeful  taf!?:,  of  gleaning  the  field  of 
inquiry  for  fcattered  fails,  and  endeavour  to 
collcdt  them  into  a  groupe. 

The  ftimulant  action  of  ardent  fpirit  is  firft 
exerted  on  the  ftomachj  and  fpread,  by  fym- 
pathy,  from  thence  to  xh^fenformm  commuite^ 
and  the  reft  of  the  fyftem.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  much  of  the  liquor  alfo  enters 
the  circulation,  and  gives  there  an  additional 
ftimulus  :  for  we  are  acquainted  with  no  par- 
ticular appetency  inherent  in  the  lad:eal  vef- 
fcls,  that  can  confine  the  abforption  only  to 
mild  and  bland  fluids.  It  is  true  that  the 
urine,  perfpirable  matter,  and  ferum  of  ine^ 
briates,  have  never  yet  been  fo  carefully  ana- 
lized  as  to  difcover  alkohol ;  but  that  vinous 
fpirit  mixes  with  the  blood  we  know  to  a 
certainty,  from  the  hydrogenous  gas  which 
efcapes  from  the  lungs,  to  be  perceived  in  the 
foctor  of  the  breath.  We  are,  however,  igno- 
rant what  combinations  the  hydragene,  or 
other  parts  of  the  alkohol,  may  form  with  the 
human  fluids.  But,  befides  the  efFed  which 
fpirits  may  have,  in  direSly  exciting  the  ner- 
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vous  fyftem,  it  would  appear  that  intoxication 
and  delirium  are  alfo  mueh  increafed,  by  the 
force  of  the  circulation  in  the  blood  veflels  of 
the  brain,  and  the  mechanical  compreffion  as 
a  confequence  of  their  furcharged  ftate.  This 
being  admitted^  at  once  explains  why  fo  much 
comatofe  affedlion  attends  ebriety.  It  is  alfo 
obferved  that  fome  liquors,  more  than  others, 
produce  fopor:  porter,  and  all  ftrong  malt 
liquors,  are  of  this  defcription,  as  charatlerifed 
by  the  fwcln  and  bloated  couareaaoce,  ftu- 
por,  fluggifljnefsj.drowfinefs,  and  fleep :  while 
gaiety  and  an  immenfe  flow  of  fpirits  diflin- 
guiih  the  friiky-deliriuai  from  drinking  chaoi- 
paigne,  and  fome  other  liquors.  Obelity  and 
fulinefs  commonly  follow  the  long  indulgence 
of  flrong  ale,  ftrong  beer,  or  porter  :  the  blood 
vefTels  would  appear  to  be  clogged  with  a 
denfe  blood  ;  and  I  have  obferved,  in  fuch 
cafes,  that  the  drunken  paroxyfm  lafts  much 
longer,  than  when  it  has  been  produced  by 
any  kind  of  wine,  or  even  ardent  fpirit  diluted 
or  otberwife.  The  fixed  air  in  champaigne 
muft  give  but  a  temporary  ftimulus  ;  and  the 
£artar,^  which  is  an  ingredient  in  all  wines, 
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probably  facilitates  their  evacuation  from  the 
body,  by  its  diuretic  quality. 

Indeed  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the 
folution  of  the  drunken  paroxyfm,  muft  be  as 
follows  :  the  ardent  fpirit  muft  either  be  atte- 
nuated, diluted,  neutralized,  or  evacuated,  that 
it  ceafes  to  have  effeft.  It  probably  partakes 
of  all  thefe.  It  is  alfo  pecuHar  to  the  living 
fibre,  to  remain  a  given  time  in  the  ftate  of 
excitement  only,  unlefs  a  new  portion  of  fti- 
mulus  is  fupplied.  But  the  body  does  not 
immediately  return  to  the  former  condition 
^fter  the  folution  of  the  difeafe.  It  has  been 
weakened  by  exceffive  ftimulation  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  exhibition  of  moderate  ftimuli, 
fuch  as  pure  air,  aoiraal  food,  and  mental  ex- 
hilaration, that  it  can  refume  its  former  health 
and  vigour.  The  head-ach,  naufea,  languor, 
and  low-fpirits,  which  follow  a  debauch,  are 
fo  many  proofs  of  a  debilitated  frame.  The 
fot  is  then  a  fubjedt  for  the  prefcription  of 
Horace : 

Tollls  marcentem  fqulllis  recreabis,  et  Afra 
Potorem  cochlea  :    nam  lacluca  innatat  acri 
Poft  vinum  ftomacho:  perna  magis,  ac  magis  hillis 
Flagitat  immorfus  refici :  — -^ 
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The  difciples  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  author 
of  Elementa  Medicines^  forae  of  thefe,  men  of 
great  genius  and  learning,  were  always  at  a 
lofs  to  explain  the  fcale  of  exciting  power  on 
the  excitability,  by  demonftration.     Thus,  if 
you  begin  at  good  health,  and  ftimulate  a  man 
up  to  any  fthenic  difeafe  ;  afterwards  he  muft 
fall  to  a  point  beneath  what  he  originally  was; 
^nd  in  defcendlng  the  fcale  he  mud  at  one 
prftiod  of  his  defcent  touch  at  good  health. 
Now  this  feems  a  paradox.    The  yellow  fever 
iaa  flhenic  difeafe  in  the  firft  ftage ;  in  the 
Teccnd  it  is  a  mixture  of  fthenic  and  afthenic ; 
and  in  the  laS:  it  is  truly  afthenic.     Now  in 
its  defcent  from  one  end  of  the  fcale  to  the 
other,  the  patient  at  one  time  muft  have  been 
at  the  point  of  good  health.  Mr.  Chriftie,  who, 
I  believe,  firft  contrived  to  demonftrate  this 
dodrine  by  a  mathematical  fcale,  ihould  have 
formed  it  in  a  circle,  which  would  have  ex- 
actly anfwered  his   purpofe.     The  fit  of  in- 
toxication is  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  above 
defcription  of  yellow  fever. 

While  the  body  is  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication,  it  is  iurprizing  how  it  will  refift 
impreflions,  that  at  other  times  would  be  fa- 
tal. 
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tal.     This  IS  particularly  the  cafe  with  refptd 
to  contagion,  and  cold ;  and  perhaps  alfo  its 
infenfibillty  to  pain.     Men  in  this  condition 
have    certainly,    on    many    occafions,   been 
expofed  to  typhous  contagion,  and  efcaped  ; 
while  others  have  iuffered  i   but  whether  un- 
der the  fame  circiimftances  they  would  have 
refilled  variolous  infedion  I  cannot  determiue. 
This  being  the  cafe,   a  pradice  has  been  in- 
culcated by  fome  phyficians,  to  fwallow  a  little 
brandy  when  they  approach  the  fick  bed,  by 
way  of  precaution.     With  refped  to  the  pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  this  mode  of  preven- 
tion, I  am  not  enabled  to  fubfcribe,  as  I  have 
never  praftifed  it ;  but  it  appears  to  me  rather 
the  placebo  of  a  timid  attendant.     It  is  vvell 
known  that  a  vigorous  circulation  of  the  blood, 
with  that  refolution  and  tepaper  of  mind  which 
accompany  it,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  refift- 
ance  of  contagion;  and  fuch  a  condition  of 
body  and  mind  maybe  induced  by  ardent  fpirit* 
But  this  kind  of  practice  does  not  agree  with 
my  ideas  on  the  fubjeft.     A  phyfician  in  the 
adl  of  vifiting  a  patient  under  an  infedious 
difeafe,  v^hether  in  an  hofpital  ward,  or  in  a 
private  apartment,   ought   to   confider  what 
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effefl:  his  example  may  have  on  thofe  about 
him ;  for  whatever  he  does  will  be  imitated. 
The  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  I  think,  might 
have  bad  eifedls  among  nurfes  and  other  at- 
tendants of  the  fick.  I  would  much  rather 
inculcate  thofe  precepts  of  fecurity,  from  ven- 
tilation and  cleanlinefs,  &c.  which  have  ef^ 
feSed  v/onders  in  our  naval  fervice.  I  am 
alfo  partial  to  mental  ftimuli,  which  naturally 
fpring  from  the  defire  of  doing  our  duty. 
But  if  at  any  time  ihefe  fpirits  ihould  be  too 
freely  taken,  the  debility  that  fucceeds  will 
more  certainly  predifpofe  the  body  for  the  re- 
ception of  contagion,  Perfons  under  fuch 
circumftances  ihould  carefully  avoid  all  com- 
munication with  infected  people,  furniture,  or 
cloathing. 

The  drunkard  is  alfo  found,  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  the  paroxyfm,  to  refift  the  operation 
of  cold.  No  ftronger  proofs  of  this  need  be 
adduced  than  what  are  daily  obferved  among 
our  feamen  in  the  naval  fea-ports.  Thefe 
men  are  permitted  to  come  on  fhore  to  re- 
create themfelves  ;.  but,  from  a  thoughtleflhefs 
of  difpofition,  and  the  cunning  addrefs  of 
their  landlords,  they  drink  till  the  laft  (hilling 
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is  fpent ;  they  are  then  thruft  out  of  the  door, 
and  ktt  to  pais  the  night  on  the  pavement. 
It  Is  fuiprifing  how  they  fliould  efcape,  death 
on  fuch  occafions;  for  I  have  known  many  of 
them  who  have  flept  on  the  ftreet  the  greateft 
part  of  the  night  in  the  {qvqvq{\,  weather.  No- 
thing but  that  hard  in  efs  of  conftitution  peculiar 
to  the  Britifh  feamen,,  which  braves  every  dan- 
ger, could  furvive  fuch  extremes  of  cold. 
During  my  refidence  at  Plymouth  Dock,  to- 
wards the  conciufion  of  the  late  war,  I  had 
the  fatisfadioa  of  getting  200  gin-fhops  Ihut 
up.  They  were  deftroying  the  very  vitals  of 
our  naval  fervice.  In  the  year  j8oo,  not  lefs 
than  one  million  fourhundred  tboufand  pounds 
prize-money  were  paid  at  that  port  to  the 
feamen  ;  and  every  trick  was  pradifed  to  en- 
trap thofe  credulous  and  unthinking  people. 
An  overgrown  brewer,  who  had  monopolifed 
a  number  of  thefe  houfes,  complained  heavily 
of  my  reprefentations  to  the  Admiralty  ;  and 
faid  that  he  had  loft  5,000/.  by  the  bufmefs. 
It  was  a  moft  fortunate  meafure,  that  fuch 
nuifances  were  correded  before  the  fliips  were 
paid  off  at  the  peace. 

The 
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The  following  fa£l  is  a  ftrong  inftance  of 
the  inebriate  refifting  cold.  A  miller,  very 
much  intoxicated,  returning  from  market  late 
at  nighty  while"  it  fnowed  and  froze  hard, 
miffed  his  way,  and  fell  down  a  fteep  bank 
into  the  mill-dam.  By  the  fright  and  fudden 
immerfion,  he  became  fo  far  fenfible  as  to  re- 
colled:  where  he  was.  He  then  thought  the 
fureft  way  home  would  be  to  follow  the 
ftream,  which  would  take  him  wnthin  piftol- 
fhot  of  his  own  door.  Inftead,  however,  of 
taking  that  courfe  he  waded  againft  the  cur- 
rent, without  knowing  it,  till  his  paflage  was 
oppofed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  This  bridge  he 
knew ;  and  though  he  felt  fome  difappoint- 
ment,  he  ftill  thought  his  bed  way  was  to  fol- 
low the  ftream,  for  the  banks  were  fteep  and 
difficult  to  climb.  He  now  found  himfelf  in 
a  comfortable  glow;  turned  about, and  arrived 
at  his  own  houfe  at  midnight,  perfedly  fober, 
after  having  been  nearly  two  hours  in  the 
water,  and  often  up  to  the  breech.  He  went 
immediately  to  bed,  and  rofe  in  perfed;  health, 
— As  the  fenfes  were  recovered  at  the  time 
he  got  home,  it  is  probable  he  could  not  have 
refjfted  the  cold  much  longer.     This  inftance 
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tends  to  cbnfirm  a  common  obfervation,  that 
fudden  immerfion  in  cold  water  puts  a  fpeedy 
end  to  intoxication. 

In  an  uncommonly  cold  day,  and  when 
fnow  and  fleet  m^ere  falling,  I  found  a  feaman 
afleep  on  the  road,  moft  ftupidly  drunk.  Afraid 
that  he  would  foon  perifli,  I  ran  to  the  guard- 
houfe,  and  procured  two  foldiers  to  carry  him 
into  a  houfe.  We  fucceeded  in  getting  him 
upright ;  but  the  moment  he  faw  foldiers 
about  him,  the  dread  of  becoming  their  pri- 
foner  fo  far  operated,  that  he  recovered  the 
ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  fled  from  them  with  the 
utmoft  fpeed,  and  did  not  flop  till  he  thought 
himfelf  out  of  their  reach.  I  came  up,  and 
found  him  again  afleep  by  the  fide  of  a  wall. 
When  1  roufed  him  he  knew  me,  and  hu- 
mouroufly  remarked,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
fleep  where  he  pleafed,  for  he  came  on  fhore 
on  liberty  I 

Infenfibillty  to  pain,  in  the  inebriated  fl:ate, 
is  daily  exemplified,  by  the  moft  dreadful 
bruifes  and  wounds  being  inflifled  without 
the  fmalleft  figns  of  feeling,  and  generally 
without  recolledion.  Cafes  of  this  kind  are 
more  frequent  among  feamen  than  any  where 
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tlfe:  their  lieedlefs  revels  expofe  them  to 
inore  difafters  than  other  defcriptions  of  man- 
kind. A  fatal  wound  is  thus  often  received 
without  the  flighteft  recolledion  how  it  was 
done. 

A  failor  belonging  to  a  king's  fhip,  ih 
which  I  then  ferved,  while  drunk,  quarrelled 
with  his  wife;  and,  in  the  fury  of  paffion, 
feized  a  butcher's  cleaver,  and  cut  off  two  of 
his  fingers  by  the  root.  The  wounds  were 
drefled  and  the  man  put  to  bed.  When  he 
Waked  in  the  morning,  he  had  no  remem- 
brance of  what  happened  ;  fliowed  the  utmoft 
contrition,  and  wept  like  a  child  for  his  mif- 
fortune  when  he  was  told  that  he  had  done  ic 
himfelf. 

Many  curious  anecdotes  might  be  eolleded 
of  drunken  pfeople,  that  could  not  well  be  ar- 
ranged among  the  ufual  phsenomena.  Men 
of  uncultivated  minds  exhibit  moft  figns  of 
outrage  and  ferocity ;  and  are  certainly  the 
moft  dangerous.  Drunkennefs  has  been  call* 
cd  a  vice  of  barbarous  and  uncivilized  na- 
tions * ;   for  favages  in  the  ftate  of  intoxica- 

*  Robertfon's    America,   book  iv.     Forfter^s  Voyage, 
|)age48i. 
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lion  are  like  fo  many  devils*     But  Chriftians 
have  little  reafon  to  charge  the  Negro  and 
Indian   with  the  propenfity  to  intoxication, 
while  it  prevails  fo  much  among  themfelves. 
I  have  known  a  drunken  man  whip  a  poft 
till  he  was  tired,  which  he  took  for  a  human 
being  that  would  not  move  out  of  his  way. 
An  old  gentleman  of  80,  when  in  his  cups, 
became  fo  amorous,  as  to  take  a  lamp-poft  for 
a  lady,  and  addrefled  it  with  all  the  language 
of  paffion  and  flattery.     Dreams  are  fome- 
times  known  to  make  a  ftrong  impreffion  on 
the  minds  of  fome  people,  and  it  requires  a 
confiderable  thne  to  weigh  circumftances  and 
compare  facts,  befoix ;  they  are  undiee^iv^d. 
An  officer  much  accuflomed  to  hard  driilking, 
after  getting  intoxicated  at  the  mefs-t^ble,  fell 
afleepi  and  awoke  (uddenly  at  the  end  of  two 
hours.     He  then  told  one  of  hii^bi^othil  dffi- 
cers  in  a  peremptory  ton^bt*  voice,  ^fhSf  as  it 
was  an  affair  of  honour,  now  was  the  beft 
time  for  fettling  it;   and  infifted   updii  their 
taking  their  ground  Immediately.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  pacified :  and 
no  fmall  remonftrance  took  place  before  he 
%vas  convinced  that  he  had  been  dreaming. 

The 
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The  following  hiftory  of  a  drunken  party 
IS  taken  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly ;  a  work  that  abounds  with  odd  fay- 
ings  *.  "  A  company  of  young  men  at  Agri- 
"  gentum  In  Sicily  came  into  a  tavern  ;  when, 
"  after  they  had  freely  taken  their  liquor, 
"  whether  it  were  the  wine  itfelf,  or  fome- 
"  thing  mixed  with  it,  'tis  not  yet  known  ; 
"  but  upon  a  fudden  they  began  to  be  fo 
"  troubled  in  their  brains,  that  their  phanta- 
**  fies  fo  crazed,  that  they  thought  they  were 
"  in  a  ftiip  at  fea ;  and  now  ready  to  be  caft 
"  away  by  reafon  of  a  tempeft.  AVherefore, 
"  to  avoid  fhipwreck,  and  prevent  drowning, 
"  they  flung  all  the  goods  in  the  houfe  out  at 
*^  the  windows  into  the  ftreet,  or  into  the  fea, 
*'  as  they  fuppofed  ;  thus  they  continued  mad 
"  a  pretty  feafon ;  and  being  brought  before 
*'  the  magiftrate  to  give  an  account  of  this 
"  their  fa6t,  they  told  him  (not  yet  reco- 
*'  vered  of  their  madnefs),  that  what  was  done 
they  did  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  avoid 
imminent  danger.  The  fpedtaiors  were  all 
amazed  at  this  their  ftupidity ;  and  gazed 
"  on  them  ftill,  whilft  one  of  the  ancienteft 

*  Part  i.  Sea.  2.  Mem.  5.  Subf.  i. 
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-  of  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone  excufed 
*'  himfelf  to  the  magiftrate  upon  his  knees, 
*'  0  I  viri  Tritones^  ego  in  imp  jacul ;  I  befeech 
^*  your  Deities,  &c.  for  I  was  in  the  bottora 
"  of  the  fliip  all  the  while.  Another  befought 
"  them  as  fo  many  fea-gpds,  to  be  good  unto 
"  them  ;  and  if  ever  he  and  his  fellows  came 
*'  to  land  again,  he  would  build  an  altar  to 
"  their  fervice.  The  magiftrate  could  not 
*'  fufficiently  laugh  at  this  their  madnefs ;  bid 
"  them  fleep  it  out,  and  went  his  ways.'* 

This  drunken  adventure,  I  believe,  was  ori- 
ginally told  by  Plato.  The  houfe  where  it 
happened  was  one  of  the  firft  in  the  city;  and 
vyas  ever  afterwards  called  Triremes^  or  the 
fhip.  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  through  Sicityy 
gives  us  an  account  of  another  drunken  party, 
for  whom  \iQ  made  punch  after  the  Englifh 
form.  He  fays,  "  We  were  obliged  to  re- 
"  plenifh  the  bowl  fo  often,  that  I  really  ex- 
"  pe£ted  to  fee  many  of  them  under  the  table. 
*'  They  called  it  Pontio  (alluding  to  Pontius 
*^  Pilate),  and  fpoke  loudly  in  its  praife  ;  de~ 
"  daring  that  Pontio  was  a  much  better  fellow 
!'  than  they  had  ever  taken  him  for.  How- 
!'  ever,  after  dinner,  one  of  them,  a  reverend 

canon 
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"  canon,  grew  exceffively  fick,  and  while  he 
was  throwing  up,  he  turned  to  me  with  a 
rueful  countenance,  and,  fhaking  his  head^ 
"  he  groaned  out,  *  Ah  Signor  Capitano,  fa- 
"  peva  fempre,  che  Pontic  era  un  grande  tra- 
*'  ditore.'  *  I  always  knew  that  Pontius  was 
"  a  great  traitor.' — Another,  overhearing  him^ 
**  exclaimed,  *  Afpettativi  Signor  canonico/ 
"  Not  lb  faft,  my  good  canon.'  '  Niente  al 
"  pregiudizio  di  Signor  Pontio  vi  prego.'— 
"  Recordate  che  Pontio  v'  ha  fatto  un  cano- 
*'  nico  ;  et  Pontio  ha  fatto  fua  excellenza  uno 
*^  vefcovo ;  non  fcordatevi  mai  di  voftri  ami- 
"  cis." — Let,  XX. 

From  thefe  accounts,  we  mufl  conclude  the 
Sicilians  are  rather  a  frifky  people  in  their 
drunken  revels.  We  thus  obferve  that  the 
character  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
may  be  difcovered  in  thefe  moments.  The 
defcription  whkh  Tacitus  gives  of  a  German 
earoufal  differs  confiderably  from  that  of  thefe 
volatile  iflanders  ;  for,  according  to  what  he 
afferts,  deliberations  of  the  moft  ferious  kind 
fe^m  to  have  been  entered  upon  during  ebri" 
cty,  as  well  as  quarrels  and  bloodfhed.  He 
lays,  '*Diem  nodemque  continuare  porando, 

t  \  *'  nulli 
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null!  probrum.     Crebrs  iit  inter  vinolentos 

*'  nxx^  raro  convitiis,  faepius  caede  et  vulneri* 

*'  bus^  tranfiguntur.     Sed  et  de  reconciliandis 

"  invicem  inimicis,  et  jungendis  afEnitatibus, 

"  et  adfcifcendis  principibus,  de  pace  de^ique 

**  ac  bello  plerumque    in  conviviis   conful- 

**  tant :  tamque  nullo  magis  tempore  aut  ad 

"  fimplices  cogitationes  pateat  animus,  aut  ad 

**  magnes  incalefcat.     Gens  non  aftuta  nee 

**  callida,  aperit  adhuc  fecreta  pedtoris  licentia 

^^  loci.     Erga  detedta  et  nuda  omnium  mens, 

^*  poftera  die  retrahatur ;    et  falva  utriufque 

"  temporis  ratio  eft.     Deliberant  dum  fingere 

*'  nefciunt ;  conftituunt  dum  errare  non  po£- 

*'  furit  */'     We  thus  perceive  that  the  friiky 

Sicilian,  and  the  fedate  German  exhibit  very 

oppofite  trait3  of  charader,  when  under  the 

influence  of  wine,     pifference  of  climate,  rs4 

ligion,  political  inftitutjons,  and  cuftoms  may 

account  for  this  contrail  in  the  difpofition  and 

paffions  of  thefe  nations ;  bi^t  fuch  an  inquiry 

Is  not  confiftent  with  the  nature  pf  our  ^>©ij£i| 

it  is  {uificient  to  notice  the  fadb.  tlsimKrx^ 

II.  That  alkohoj^  independent  of  its  intox-*- 

icating  quality,  pofleffes  a  chemical  o^tXdXiox^ 

^  Ta-citus  Be  Monbus  Germanorum^ 
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sn  the  human  body/cannot  be  doubted.  Ap- 
plied diredly  to  the  animal  folid,  it  conilringes 
and  hardens  it ;  and  fufpends  its  progrefs  to- 
wards putrefadion  when  feparated  from  the 
body.  It  coagulates  the  ferum  of  the  blood, 
and  moft  of  the  fecreted  fluids. 

Alkohol  certainly,  deoxygenates  the  blood 
in  fome  degree;  at  leaft  decompounds  its 
floridity.  The  arterial  blood  of  a  profefTed 
drunkard,  approaches  to  the  colour  of  venous ; 
it  is  darker  than  ufual.  The  rofy  colour  of 
the  eruptions  about  the  nofe  and  cheeks  does 
not  difprove  this :  for  it  is  probable  that  thefe 
fpots  attract  oxygen  from  the  atmofphere 
through  the  cuticle  that  covers  them,  juft  as 
Dr.  Prieftly  obferved  venous  blood,  confined 
in  a  bladder^  to  acquire  a  more  florid  colour 
from  the  expofure  to  his  dephlogifiicated  air*. 
Jaahe  fea  fcur^y,  a  difeafe,  where,  ia  the  ad- 
vanced ftageV  the  blobd  fs^lways  found  of  a 
veny, :  dark  coldur,  we  know  that  fpirituous 
liquors  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  have  a 
manifeft  tendeftcy  to  ^aggravate  every  fymp- 
t(^  This  fadl  has  often  come  under  my 
pbfervation ;   and  a  very  corred  ftatement  of 

f  Pfieftley-;  Eyperiments  on  Air. 
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the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  my  firfl:  volume  on 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Fleet,  page  410. 

The  component  parts  of  alkohol  are  not 
fufficiently  known  ;  but  it  has  a  large  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen,  which  is  proved  by  its 
combuftion  in  pure  air,  when  water  is  pro- 
duced. Thus  fourteen  ounces  of  alkohol 
Diirnt  in  a  proper  apparatus,  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  yield  fixteen  ounces 
of  pure  water ;  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being 
the  component  principles  of  water,  as  proved 
by  modern  chemiftry.  Alkohol  has  a  ftrong 
attrafiion  for  water,  and  readily  mixes  with 
k,  and  it  is  the  chief  vehicle  in  which  it  is 
drank  ;  but  in  what  manner  it  is  feparated 
from  the  water  within  the  body,  would  be 
difficult  to  find  out.  The  evolution  of  hydro^ 
geoous  gas  is  chiefly  learned  from  the  fostor 
of  the  breath  ;  it  feems  to  be  fent  off  front 
^the  furface  of  the  lungs,  in  a  difengaged  ftate  j 
and  is  often  fo  pure  in  its  kind  from  tbe^'eb^ 
piration  of  a  dram-drinker,  that  it  is  eafily 
infiamed  on  the  approach  of  a  candle.  The 
procefs  of  refpiration  probably  efFeds  this  ; 
and  I  fhould  think  at  fuch  a  time  there  muft 
be  an  unufual  confumptiou  of  vital  air.     No 

expe-^ 
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igxperiments  have  been  made  on  the  blood  of 
inebriates  :  and  we  are  not  informed,  that  in 
the  circulating  ftate,  it  exceeds  the  common 
temperature  of  the  human  body.  But  it  is 
faid,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spalding  the 
celebrated  diver,  that  after  drinking  fpirits  he 
always  found  the  air  in  his  bell  confumed  iri 
a  fliorter  time,  than  when  he  drank  water. 
This  gentleman  was  loft  in  Dublin  bay  ia 
1783, -in  attempting  to  take  the  treafure  out 
of  an  imperial  Indiaman  that  funk  there^ 
on  her  paffage  from  Liverpool  where  (he  was 
built  :  the  misfortune,  it  appeared,  was  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  attendants  in  not  re- 
newing the  air. 

If  the  blood  of  drunkards  is  ftrongly 
charged  with  hydrogen,  muft  not  that  very 
4ivuch  affed:  the  quality  of  the  biliary  fecre- 
tion,.  independent  of  any  efFedt  it  may  have 
on, the  liver  itfelf?  Might  not  the  refinous 
matter  which  bile  is  found  to  contain,  be 
grecitly  increafed  after  fpirituous  potation  ? 
The  liver  is  an  organ  very  liable  to  be  injured 
by  hard  drinking ;  this  gives  caufe  for  fufpi- 
fion,  that  the  chemical  operation  of  alkohol 

on 
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on  the  blood  and  the  bile,  has  alfo  fome  fhare 
in  producing  hepatic  difeafes.  It  may  in- 
creafe  the  generation  of  biliary  calculi^  and  the 
difpofition  to  dyfpepfia,  which  prevail  in  the 
conftitmion  of  drunkards. 

Is  the  perfplrable  matter  of  drunkards,  at 
all  impregnated  with  hydrogenous  gas  ? 

I  am  much  of  opinion  that  the  chemical 
operation  of  alkohol,  has  a  great  influence  in 
retarding  the  healing  of  wounds,  and  in  can- 
verting  them  into  ulcers.  I  believe  all  fur-' 
geons  agree,  that  fuch  an  effeft  takes  place 
after  hard-drinking,  though  it  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  fever  and  inflammation 
which  it  occafions.  The  common  appearance 
of  eruptions  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  may 
in  a  great  meafure  be  referred  to  the  fame 
foiirce.  The  exhalations  of  hydrogenous  gas, 
which  arife  in  fome  places,  are  very  apt  to 
irritate  the  eyes,  and  bring  on  a  painful  oph- 
thalmia ;  from  which  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that 
the  fame  effe<3:  may  take  place,  from  blood 
loaded  with  hydrogen,  circulating  through 
the  minute  vefliels  of  the  tunica  adnata^  as  the 
difeafe  is  a  common  one  with  wine-bibbers. 

The 
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The  factor  of  ulcers,  in  all  drunken  fubjeQs, 
is  unufually  great ;  and  I  ihall  fpcak  of  this 
under  the  difeafes. 

But  the  moft  interefting  part  of  this  doc- 
trine, is  the  comhujlion  of  the  human  body^ 
produced  by  the  long  and  immoderate  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors.  Such  cafes  are  on  record  ; 
and  a  colleftion  of  them,  with  remarks,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Journal  de  Phyjic^ytdir  8,  by 
Pierre  Aime  Lair.  I  fubjoin  a  copy  of  that 
memoir,  taken  from  the  Philofophical  Maga- 

^Hm^i  voL  vi;  p^  132.  by  Mr.  Alexander  Til- 

(kS^.^'- Jt  is  in  vain  to  requeft  implicit  faith  to 

this  narrative.     The  teftimony  on  which  the 

whole  cafes  are   given,  feems  nearly  alikeo 

vBut  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemiftry,  and 
what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  fpirituous 

c  liquorSjit  does  not  appear ibeyond  credibility, 
that  from  their  long  and  exceflive  ufe,  fuch  a 
quantity  of  hydrogen  might  accumulate  in 
the  body,  as  to  fuftain  the  combuftion  of  it. 

Doo:  ff  is  reniarked   by  fome  hillorians  w^hen 

^-S^Slcing  5f  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
that  even  in  the  warm  climate  of  Babylon, 
his  body  kept  for  feveral  days  without  corrup- 
tion, from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  he 

did 
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did  not  die  of  poifon,  but  of  hard-drinking  ^. 
That  a  dead  body  can  be  preferved  in  fpirits  of 
wine,  Is  well  known  ;  but  it  is  riot  equally 
certain  that  the  body  can  be  preferved  by 
drinking  them  before  death.  It  iliight,  how- 
ever, be  a  part  of  the  procefs  which  has  been 
juft  mentioned ;  the  body  might  be  fo  far 
charged  with  hydrogen,  as  to  undergo  a; 
{lighter  combuftion,  that  might  in  a  manner 
toaft  it  without  burning.  It  is  notorious  of 
this  military  tiger,  that  he  was  a  monftrous 
drunkard  ;  and  as  fond  of  wine  as  he  was  of 
human  blood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
body  could  not  be  preferved  to  the  prefent 
day,  as  it  would  have  filled  a  niche  in  the 
Louvre  for  the  Firft  Conful  of  France. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  made  the 
remark,  that  the  face  of  particular  drunk- 
ards, at  certain  times,  appears  as  much  likef 
a  burning  coal  as  any  thing  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  was  probably  a  face  of  this  kind^ 
that  fuggefted  Shakefpear's  defcription  of  Bar- 
dolph's  nofe.  "  Falftaff.  Thou  art  our  Ad- 
*'  miral,  thou  beared  the  lanthern  in  the  poop^ 
^^  but  'tis  in  the  nofe  of  thee  ;  thou  art  the 

*  Robenfon's  Hiftory  of  Greeccj  p.  427. 
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**  knight  of  the  burning  lamp.  I  never  fee 
"  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  :  but  for 
"  the  light  in  thy  face,  thou  art  the  fon  of 
"  utter  darknefs.  When  thou  ran'ft  up  Gadf- 
"  hill  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horfe,  if  I  did 
*^  not  think  thou  hadft  been  an  ignis  fatuus^ 
"  or  a  ball  of  wild-fire,  there's  no  purchafe 
*'  in  money.  Thou  haft  faved  me  a  hundred 
"  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with 
**  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern : 
"  but  the  fack  that  thou  haft  drank  me,  would 
"  have  bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap,  at  the 
"  deareft  chandler's  in  Europe.  I  have  main- 
"  tained  that  falamander  of  your's  with  fire, 
"  any  time  this  two-and-thirty  years  *." 


On  the  Combujlion  of  the  Human  Body  ^produced 
by  the  long  immoderate  Ufe  of  Spirituous  Li* 
quors^  by  PiERRE  AiME  Lair  f. 

"  In  natural  as  well  as  civil  hiftory  there 
are  fa£ts  prefented  to  the  meditation  of  the 
obferver,  which,  though  confirmed  by  the 
moft  convincing  teftimony,  feem,  on  the  firft 
view,  to  be  deftitute  of  probability.     Of  this 

*  Henry  IV.  P.I.  Ad  lii. 

-j-  From  the  Journal  de  Phyfi que ^  Pluvclfe,  Year  8. 
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kind  IS  that  of  people  confumed  by  comitig 
Into  contadl  with  common  fire,  and  of  their 
bodies  being  reduced  to  afhes.  How  can  we 
conceive  that  fire,  in  certain  circumftances, 
can  exercife  fo  powerful  an  adion  on  the  hu- 
man body  as  to  produce  this  effe£l?  One 
might  be  induced  to  give  lefs  faith  to  thefe  In- 
ftances  of  combuftlon  as  they  feem  to  be  rare. 
I  confefs  that  at  firft  they  appeared  to  me  wor- 
thy of  very  little  credit,  but  they  are  prefented 
to  the  public  as  true,  by  men  v;hofe  veracity 
feems  unqueftionable.  Bianchiai,  Moffei, 
RoIIi,  Le  Cat,  Vicq  d'Azyr,  and  fevera!  mea 
diftinguiflied  by  their  learning,  have  given 
certain  teftimony  of  the  fads.  Befides,  it  is 
more  furprifing  to  experience  fuch  incinera- 
tion than  to  void  faccharine  urine,  or  to  fee 
the  bones  foftened  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be 
reduced  to  the  ftate  of  jelly  I  The  effects  of 
this  combuilion  are  certainly  not  more  won- 
derful than  thofe  of  the  bones  foftened,  or  of 
the  diabetes  mellitus.  This  morbific  difpofi- 
tion,  therefore,  would  be  one  more  fcourge  to 
afflid;  humanity  ;  but  in  phyfics,  fads  being 
always,  preferable  to  reafoning,  I  Ihall  here 
colled  thofe  which  appear  to  me  to  bear  the 
impreifion  of  truth  5    and,  left  I  ihould  alter 

the 
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the  fenfe,  I  fhall  quote  them  Aich  as  they  are 
given  in  the  works  from  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted them. 

*'  We  read  in  the  tranfadions  of  Copenha- 
gen, that  in  16925  a  woman  of  the  lower  clafs, 
who  for  three  years  had  ufed  fpirituoiis  li- 
quors to  fuch  excefs  that  fhe  would  take  no 
other  nourifhment,  having  fat  down  one 
evening  on  a  ftraw  chair  to  fleep,  was  con- 
fumed  in  the  night-time,  fo  that  next  morn- 
ing no  part  of  her  was  found  but  the  fkull, 
and  the  extreme  joints  of  the  fingers,  all  the 
reft  of  her  body,  fays  Jacobseus,  w^as  reduced 
to  aflies* 

"  The  following  extrad:  of  the  memoir  of 
Bianchini,  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Regifter 
for  1763  •.■'—The  Countefs  Cornelia  Bandi, 
of  the  town  of  Cefena,  aged  62,  enjoyed  a 
good  ftate  of  health.  One  evening,  having 
experienced  a  fort  of  drowfinefs,  fhe  retired 
to  bed,  and  her  maid  remained  with  her  till 
fhe  fell  afleep.  Next  morning  when  the  girl 
entered  to  awalcen  her  miftrefs,  fhe  found  no- 
thing but  the  remains  of  her  miftrefs  in  a 
moft  horrid  condition.  At  the  diftance  of 
four  feet  from  the  bed  was  a  heap  of  afhes, 

F  in 
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iti  #Mch  coold  be  diftinguiflied  the  legs  and 
arms  untouched.  Between  the  legs  lay  the 
head,  the  brain  of  which,  together  with  half 
the  pcfterior  part  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
whole  chin,  had  been  confumed ;  three  fin- 
gers were  found  in  the  ftate  of  a  coal ; 
the  refl  of  the  body  was  reduced  to  aflies, 
and  contained  no  oil  ;  the  tallow  of  two 
candies  was  melted  on  a  table,  but  the  wicks 
iliil  remained,  and  the  feet  of  the  candlefticks 
were  covered  with  a  certain  rnoifture.  The 
bed  was  not  damaged,  the  bed-clothes  and 
coverlid  were  raifed  up  and  thrown  on  one 
fide,  as  is  the  cafe  when  a  perfon  gets  up. 
The  furniture  and  tapeflf  y  were  covered  with 
■^  moift  kind  of  foot  of  the  colour  of  afhes, 
which  had  penetrated  into  the  drawers  and 
dirtied  the  linen.  This  foot  having  been 
conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  kitchen,  adh^ered 
to  the  walls  and  the  utenfils-^iij^jipii^ce  of 
bread  in  the  cupboard  was  covered  with  if, 
and  no  dog  would  touch  iCr  The  infedious 
odour  had  been  communicated  to  other  apart- 
ments. The  Annual  RegiRer  ftates,  that  the 
Countefs  Cefena  was  accuftomed  to  bathe  all 
her    body  in    camphorated    fpirit  of  wine, 
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Bianchihl  caufed  the  detail  of  this  deplorable 
isvent  to  be  publifhed  at  the  time  when  it  took 
place,  and:  i>©  one  contradi£led  it.  It  was 
alfo  attefted  by  Scipio  Maffei,  a  learned  co- 
temporary  of  Bianchini,  who  was  far  from 
being  creduloiisf  and,  in  the  laft  place,  this 
furprifing  fa£l  was  confirmed  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  by  Paul  Rolli.  The  An- 
nual Regifter  mentions  alfo  two  other  fads  of 
the  fame  kind  which  occurred  in  England, 
bne  at  Southampton,  and  the  other  at  Co- 
ventry. 

^^^*^An  inftance  of  the  like  kind  is  preferved 
in  the  fame  work  *,  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Wilmer, 

-'llirgeon  :— "  Mary  Clues,  aged  50,  Was  much 
addided  to  intoxication.  Her  propenfity  to 
this  vice  had  increafed  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  which  happened  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  for  about  a  year^  fcarcely  a  day  had 

^^aflea  ih  the  fcourfe  of  which  ihe  did  not 
drink^^at- leaft  half  a  pint  of  rum  or  anni- 
feed- water.     Her  health  gradually  declined, 

^nd  about  the  beginning  of  February  fhe  was 
Attacked  by  the  jaundice  and  confined  to  her 

*  Annual  Regifter  for  1773*  p-  78. 
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bed.  Though  flie  was  incapable  of  mucli 
adion,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  work,  (he 
iliU  continued  her  old  habit  of  drinking  every 
day  and  fmoaking  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  The 
bed  in  which  fhe  lay  flood  parallel  to  the 
chimney  of  the  apartrii'^nt,  the  diftance  from 
it  of  about  three  feet.  On  Saturday  morning, 
the  I  ft  of  March,  fhe  fell  on  the  floor,  and 
her  extreme  weaknefs  having  prevented  her 
from  getting  up,  fhe  remained  in  that  ftate 
till  fonie  one  entered  and  put  her  to  bed. 
The  following  night  flie  wifhed  to  be  left 
alone ;  a  woman  quirted  her  at  half  paft 
eleven,  and,  according  to  cuftom,  (hut  the 
door  and  locked  it.  She  had  put  on  the  fire 
two  large  pieces  of  coal,  and  placed  a  light  in 
a  candleflick  on  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 
At  half  after  five  in  the  morning,  a  fmoke 
was  feen  iffuing  through  the  window,  and 
the  door  being  fpeedily  broke  open,  fome 
flames  which  were  in  the  room  Were  foon 
extinguiChed.  Between  the  bed  and  the 
chimiley  were  found  the  remains  of  the^iih- 
fortunate  Clues  ;  one  leg  and  a  thigh  were 
ftill  entire,  but  there  remained  nothing  of  the 
Ikin,  the    mufcles,   and    the   vifcera.      The 
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bones  of  the  cranium,  the  breaft,  the  fpinej 
and  the  upper  extremities,  were  entirely 
calcined,  and  covered  with  a  whitiih  efflor* 
efcence.  The  people  were  much  furprifed 
that  the  furniture  had  fuftained  fo  little  in^ 
jury.  The  fide  pf,th,e  bed  v/hich  was  next 
tOj  tl^^e^^chij^^ey,,  }ia4-/uffe^^^  the  mod;  the 
wood  of  it  was  flightly  burnt^  but  the  feather- 
bed, the  clothes,  and  covering,  were  fafe.  I 
entered  the  apartment  about  two  hours  after 
it  had  been  opened,  and  obferved  that  the 
walls  and  every  thing  in  it  were  blackened  ; 
that  it  was  filled  wnth  a  very  difagreeable 
vapour ;  but  that  nothing  except  the  body 
exhibited  any  ftrong  traces  of  fire." 

*',This  inftance  has  great  fimilarily  to  that 
.{^elated  by  Vicq  d'Azyr  in  the  Encyclopedie 
Methodlque^  under  the  head  Pathologic  Ana-^ 
tomyof  Man.  A  woman  about  50  years  of 
age,  who  indulged  to  excefs  in  fpirituous 
liquQ^r^j.and  got  drunk  every  day  before  fhe 
went  to  bed,  was  found  enrirely  burnt  and 
reduced  to  afnes,  Some  of  the  offeous  parts 
only  were  lef%  but  the  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment had  fuffered  very  little  damage.  Vicq 
d'Azyr,    in.ftead  of  difbelieving  this  phseno- 
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ininon,  adds,  that  there  has  been  many  othev 
inftances  of  the  like  kind* 

"  We  find  alfo  a  circumftance  of  this  kind 
in  a  work  intitled,  j43a  Medica  et  Phllofophicq 
Hafnknfia  ;  and  in  the  work  of  Henry  Bo- 
hanfer,  intitled  Le  Neiuveau  Phofphore  enfiafn^ 
me.  A  w^oman  at  Paris  who  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  for  three  years,  to  drink  fpirit  of 
wine  to  fuch  a  degree  that  Ihe  ufed  no  other 
liquor,  was  one  day  found  entirely  reduced  to 
afhes,  except  the  Ikull  and  extremities  of  the 
fingers^ 

"  The  traniaflions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  prefent  ah'b  an  inftance  of  humau 
Gombuftipn  no  lefs  extraordinary.  It  was 
inentioned  at  the  time  \%  happened  in  all 
the  journals ;  it  wa$  then  attefte^  by  a  great 
number  of  eye- witnefles,  and  became  the 
fubje£t  of  many  learned  difcuflions.  Three 
accounts  of  this  event  by  different  authors,  all 
nearly  coincide.  The  fad  is  related  as  fol- 
lows  : — "  Grace  Pitt,  ihe  wife  of  a  fiih.mongef 
of  the  parifli  of  St.  Clement,  Ipfvvich,  aged 
about  60,  had  contraded  a  habit,  which  fhe 
continued  for  feveral  years,  of  coming  down 
^very  night  from  her  bed-room,  half  dreffed, 
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to  fmoke  a  pipe.  On  the  night  of  the  gth  of 
April  1744,  Che  got  up  from  bed  as  ufual. 
Her  daughter,  who  flept  vv^ith  her,  did  not 
perceive  fhe  was  abfent  till  next  morning 
when  ihe  awoke,T66n"aitei:**V7hich  ihe  put  on 
her  clothes,  and  going  down  into  the  kitchen, 
found  her  mother  ftretched  out  on  the  right 
fide,  with  her  head  near  the  grate ;  the  body 
extended  on  the  hearth,  with  the  lees  on  the 
flpor^. which  was  of  deal,  having  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  log  of  wood,  confumed  by  a  fire 
without  apparent  flame.  On  beholding  this 
fpeclacle,  the  girl  ran  in  great  hafte  and  pour- 
ed over  her  mother's  body  fome  water  con- 
tained in  two  large  veffels  in  order  to  extin- 
guifh  the  fire  ;  while  the  foetid  odour  and 
fmoke  which  exhaled  from  the  body,  almoft 
fuffocated  fome  of  the  neighbours  who  ha^ 
haftened  to  the  girl's  affiftan'ce.  The  trunk 
vi^as  in  fome  ixieafare  incinerated,  and  refem- 
bled  a  heap  '  of  coals  covered  with  white 
afhes.  The  head,  the  arms,  the  legs,  and  the 
thighs,  had  alfo  participated  in  the  burning. 
This  woman,  it  is  faid,  had  drunk  a  large 
quantity  of  fpirltuous  liquor  in  confequence 
of  being  overjoyed  to  hear  that  one  of  her 
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daughters  had  returned  from  GlbraltaF. 
There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  and  the  candle 
had  burnt  entirely  out  in  the  focket  of  the 
candleflick,  which  was  clofe  to  her.  Befides^ 
there  were  found  near  rji|tif<  con  fumed  body, 
the  clothes  of  a  child  and  a  paper  fcreen, 
which  had  luftained  no  injury  by  the  fire. 
The  drefs  of  thi$  woman  confided  of  a  cotton 
gown.'' 

"  Le  Gat,  in  a  memoir  on  fpontaneous  burn- 
ing, mentions  feveral  other  inftances  of  com- 
buftion  of  the  human  body.  "  Having,''  fays 
he,  "  fpent  feveral  months  at  Rheims  in  the 
years  1724  and  1725,  I  lodged  at  the  houfe 
of  Sieur  Millet,  whofe  wife  got  intoxicated 
every  day.  The  domeftic  econoniy  of  the 
family  was  managed  by  a  pretty  young  girl, 
which  I  rauft  not  omit  to  remark,  in  order 
that  all  the  circumdances  which  accompanied 
the  fa£t  I  am  about  to  relate,  mav  be  better 
Tunderftood.  This  woman  was  found  con- 
fumed  on  the  20th  of  February  1725,  at  the 
diftance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  hearth 
in  her  kitchen.  A  part  of  the  head  only, 
yath  A  portion  of  the  lower  extremities  and  a 
few  of  the  vertebrx,  had  efcaped  combuftion. 
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A  foot  and  a  half  of  the  flooring  under  the 
body  had  been  confumed,  but  a  kneading- 
trough  and  a  powdering- tub,  which  were  very 
near  the  body,  fuftained  no  injury.  M.  Chrl- 
teen,  a  furgeon,  examined  the  remains  of  the 
body  with  every  judicial  formality.  Jean 
Millet,  the  hufband,  being  interrogated  by  the 
judges  who  inftituted  the  inquiry  into  the 
affair,  declared,  that  about  eight  in  the  even- 
ing on  the  r  9th  of  February,  he  had  retired 
to  reft  with  his  wife,  who  not  being  able  to 
fleep,  had  gone  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
thought  fhe  was  warming  herfelf  5  that,  ha- 
ving fallen  2 fleep,  he  was  wakened  about  two 
o'clock  with  an  infedious  odour,  and  th::t 
having  run  to  the  kitchen,  he  found  the  re- 
mains of  his  wife  in  the  ftate  defcribed  in  the 
report  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons.  The 
judges  having  no  fufpiclon  of  the  real  caufe 
of  this  event,  profecuted  the  affair  with  the 
utmoft  diligence.  It  was  very  unfortunate 
for  Millet  that  he  had  a  handfome  fervant- 
maid,  for  neither  his  probity  nor  innocence 
was  able  to  fave  him  from  the  fufp'.cion  of 
having  got  rid  of  his  wife  by  a  concerted 
plot,  and  of  having  arranged  the  refl  of  the 
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circumftances  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  an  accident.  He  expe- 
rienced, therefore,  the  whole  feverity  of  the 
law  I  and  though,  by  an  appeal  to  a  fuperior 
and  very  enlightened  court,  which  difcovered 
the  caufe  of  the  combullion,  he  came  off  vic- 
torious, he  fiiffered  fo  much  from  uneafinefs 
of  mind,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  the  re- 
mainder of  his  melancholy  days  iii;^,ari,iiof- 
pitaL" 

*^  Le  Cat  relates  another  inftance,  which  has 
a  moft  perfed  refemblance  to  the  preceding  :— 
^*  M.  Boinneau,  cure  of  Plerquer,  near  Dol,'' 
favs  he,  "  wrote  to  me  the  following  letter, 
dated  February  22d,  1749: — -Allow  me  to 
communicate  to  you  a  fa'£l  which  took  place 
here  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Madam.e  de  Boi- 
feon,  8g  years  of  age,  exceedingly  miCagre, 
who  had  drunk  nothing  but  fpirits  for  feveral 
years,  was  fitting  in  her  elbow-chair  before 
the  fire,  while  her  waiting-maid  went  out  of 
the  room  a  few  moments.  On  her  return, 
feeing  her  miftrefs  on  fire,  (he  immediately 
gave  an  alarm,  and  fome  people  having  come 
to  her  afTiftance,  one  of  them  endeavoured  to 
extinguiih  the  flames  with   his  hands,   but 
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they  adhered  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in 
brandy  or  oil  on  fire.  Water  was  brought 
and  thrown  on  the  lady  in  abundance,  yet  the 
fire  appeared  more  violent,  and  was  not  ex- 
tinguiflied  till  the  whole  flefli  had  been  con- 
fumed.  Her  ilvcleton,  exceedingly  black,  re- 
rnained  entire  in  the  chair,  which  was  only  a 
little  fcofched  ;  one  leg  only,  and  the  two 
hands,  detached  themfelves  from  the  reft  of 
the  bones.  It  is  not  known  whether  her 
tlothes  had  caughc  fire  by  approaching  the 
grate.  The  lady  was  in  the  fame  place  in 
which  {he  fat  every  day  ;  there  was  no  extra- 
ordinary fircj  and  ihe  hfad  not  fallen.  What 
makes  m.efuppofe  that  the  ufe  of  fpirits  might 
have  produced  this  efFed:  is,  that  I  have  been 
affured,  that  at  the  gate  of  Dinan  an  accident 
of  the  like  kind  happened  to  another  woman 
under  fimilar  circumftances." 

"  To  thefe  inftances,  which  i  have  muk'plied 
to  ftrengthen  the  evidencej  I  fhall  add  two 
other  fads  of  the  fame  kind,  publifhed  in  the 
Journal  de  Medichie  ^^\  The  iirft  took  place 
at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  is  thus  related   by 

*  Vol.  lb:,  p.  440. 
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Muraire,  a  furgeon :  "  In  the  month  of  Fe-r 
bruary  i7795MaryJauffret,  widow  of  Nicholas 
Gravier,  fhoemaker,  of  a  fmall  fize,  exceed- 
ingly corpulent,   and  addicted   to   drinking, 
liaving  been  burnt  in  her  apartment^  M.  Ro- 
cas,  my  colleague,  who  was  cotnmifTioned  to 
make  a  report  refpeding  her  body,   found 
only  a  mafs  of  allies,  and  a  few  bones,  cal- 
cined in  fuch  a  manner  that  on  the  leaft  pref- 
fure  they  were  reduced  to  dufl.     The  bones 
of  the  cranium,  one  hand,  and  a  foot,  had  in 
part  efcaped  the  aSion  of  the  tire.  Near  thef^ 
remains  flood  a  table  untouched,  and  under 
the  fable  a  fmall  wooden  ftove,  the  grating  of 
which,  having  been  long  burnt,   afforded  an 
aperture,  through  which,  it  is  probable,  the 
lire  that  occafioned  the  melancholy  accident 
had  been  communicated  :  one  chair,   which 
flood  too  near  tie  flames,  l^d  the  feat  and 
fore-feet  burnt.     In  other  reipeds  there  was 
BO  appearance  of  fire,   either  itl  the  chimney 
or  the  apartment ;  fo  that,  except  the  fore-part 
of  t'he  chair,  it  appears  to  me  that  no'  other 
combuftible  matter  contributed  to  this  fpeedy 
incineration,   which  was  effcded  ia  the  fpace 
of  feven  or  eight  hours.'' 
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"  The  other  inftance  mentioned  in  tht^ozir^ 
nal  de  Medicine  *,  took  place  in  Caen,  and  is 
thus  related  by  Merille,  a  furgeon  of  that  city, 
ftill  alive:  "Being  requefted,  on  the  3d  of 
June  1782,  by  the  king*s  officers,  to  draw  up 
a  report  of  the  ftate  in  which  I  found  Made- 
moifelle  Thuars,  who  was  faid  to  have  beea 
burnt,  I  made  the  following  obfervations : — ■ 
The  body  lay  with  the  crown  of  the^^  head 
refling  againft  one  of  the  andirons,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  inches  from  the  fire,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body  was' placed  obliquely  be- 
fore the  chimney,  the  w^hole  being  nothing 
but<.a.  mafs  of  aflies.  Even  the  moft  folid 
bones  had  loft  their  form  and  confiftence ; 
none  of  them  could  be  diftinguifhed  except 
the  coronal,  the  two  parietal  bones,  the  two 
lumbar  vertebra,  a  portion  of  the  tibia,  and 
a  part  of  the  omoplate ;  and  thefe,  even,  were 
fo  calcined  that  they  became  duft  by  the  leaf!: 
preflure.  The  right  foot  was  found  entire, 
and  fcorched  at  its  upper  jundion  \  the  left 
was  more  burnt.  The  day  was  cold,  but 
there  w^as  nothing  in  the  grate  except  two  or 

'  *  Vol.  lix    p.  14a. 
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three  bits  of  wood  about  an  incb  diameterj 
burnt  in  the  middle.     None  of  the  furniture 
mthe  apartment  was  damaged.     The  chair 
on    which    Mademoifelle    Thuars    had  been 
fitting  was  found  at  the   diftance  of  a  foot 
from  her,  and  abfolutely  untouched.     I  muft 
here  obferve,  that  this  lady  was  exceedingly 
corpulent ;  that  ihe  was  abovff  fi'xty^^^fears  of 
age,  and  much  addiSed  to  fpirituous  iiquors ; 
that  the  day  of  her  death  ihe  had  drunk  three 
bottles  of  wine  and  about  a  bottle  of  brandy  j 
and  that  the  cotlfumption  of  the  body  had 
taken  place  in  lefs  than  feven  hours,  thoughj' 
according  to  appearance,  nothing  around  the 
body  was  burnt  but  the  clothes  " 

*'-  The  town  of  Caen  aflords  feveral  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  fame  kind.  I  have  been  told  by 
many  people,  and  particularly  a  phyfician  of 
Argentan,  named  Bouffet,  author  of  an  eflay 
on  intermittent  fevers,  that  a  woman  of  the 
lower  claft,  who  lived  at  Place  Vil/d^^^tinS. 
who  was  known  to  be  much  addidted  to 
ftrong  liquors^  had  been  found  in  her  houfe 
burnt.  The  extremities  of  her  body  only 
were  fpared;,  but  the  furniture  was  very  little 
damaged. 
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- "  A  like  unfortunate  accident  happened  alfo 
at  Caen,  to  another  old  woman  addided  to 
drinking.  I  was  affured,  by  thofe  who  told 
me  the  fa<3:,  that  the  flames  which  proceeded 
from  the  body,  could  not  be  extinguifhed  by 
water  ;  but  1  think  it  needlefs  to  relate  this, 
and  the  particulars  of  another  event  which  took 
place  in  the  fame  town,  becaufe  they  were  not 
attefted.by.^a  /rcr^i-'y^/'i^^/,  and  not  having 
been  communicated  by  profeffional  men,  they 
do  not  infplre  the  fame  degree  of  confidence. 
V  ..f/  This  colledlion  of  inftances  is  fupported, 
therefore,  by  all  thofe  authentic  proofs  which 
can  be  acquired  to  form  human  teftimony ; 
for,  while  we  admit  the  prudent  doubt  of 
Defcartes,  we  ought  to  reject  the  univerfal 
doubt  of  the  Pyrrhonifts.  The  multiplicity 
and  uniformity  even  of  thefc  fads,  which  oc- 
curred m  different  places,  and  were  attefted 
ty  fo  many  enlightened  g^ien,  carry  with  them 
^con vision ;  they  have  fuch  a  relation  to  each 
oth^r,  we  are  inclined  to  afcribe  them  to  the 
fame  cafe. 

"  I.  The  perfons  who  experienced  the  effeds 
of  this  combuftion,  had  for  a  long  time  made 
an  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors. 
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**  II.  The  combuftion  took  place  only  iri 
women. 

"  III.  Thefe  women  were  far  advanced  in 
life. 

"  IV.  Their  bodies  did  not  take  fire  fponta- 
neoufly,  but  were  burnt  by  accident. 

it  V.  The  extremities,  fuch  as  the  feet  and 
hands,  were  generally  fpared  by  the  fire. 

"  VI.  Water  fometimes,  inftead  of  extin-^ 
guifliing  the  flames  which  proceeded  from  th^ 
parts  on  fire,  gave  them  more  adivity. 

**  VII.  The  fire  did  very  little  damage, 
and  often  fpared  the  combuftible  objeftSj 
which  were  in  contaft  with  the  human  body 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  burning. 

"  VIII.  The  combuftion  of  the  bodies  left, 
as  a  refiduum,  fat  foetid  afhes,  with  ail  undtu-* 
ous,  ftinking,  and  very  penetrating  foot. 

"  Let  us  now  enter  into  an  examination  of 
thefe  eight  general  obfervations. 

"  The  firft  idea  which  occurs  on  reading 
the  numerous  inftances  of  human  combuftion 
above  related,  is,  that  thofe  who  fell  viftims. 
to  thofe  fatal  accidents  were  almoft  all  ad- 
dided  to  fpirituous  liquors.  The  women 
mentioned  in  the  tranfa(3:ions  of  Copenhagen 

had 
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had  for  three  years  made  fuch  an  immoderate 
ufe  of  them  that  fhe  would  take  no  other 
hourifliment.  Mary  Clues,  for  a  year  before 
the  accident  happened,  had  fcarcely  been  for 
a  fingle  day  without  drinking  half  a  pint  of 
rum  or  annifeed-water.  The  wife  of  JVIillet 
had  been  continually  intoxicated  ;  Madame 
de  Boifeon  for  feveral  years  had  drunk  no- 
thing but  fpirits ;  Mary  JaufFret  was  much 
addicted  to  drinking  5  and  Mademoifelle  Thu- 
ars,  and  the  other  women  of  Caen,  were  equal* 
ly  fond  of  ftrong  liquors. 

Such  excefs,  in  regard  to  the  ufe  of  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  muft  have  had  a  powerful  efFe(3: 
on  the  bodies  of  the  perfons  to  whom  I  allude. 
All  their  fluids  and  folids  muft  have  experi- 
enced Its  fatal  influence  ;  for  the  property  of 
the  abforbing  veflels,  which  is  fo  aftive  in 
the  human  body,  feems  on  this  occafion  to 
have  aded  a  diftinguiflied  part.  It  has  been 
obferved  that  the  urine  of  great  drinkers  is 
generally  aqueous  and  limpid.  It  appears  that; 
in  drunkards,  who  make  an  immoderate  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  the  aqueous  part  of  their 
drink  is  difcharged  by  the  urinary  pafl^age, 
while  the  alkoholic,  almoft  like  the  volatile 
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p.ut  of  the  aromatic  fabftarices,  not  being  fub* 
jefted  to  an  entire  decompofition,  is  abforbed 
into  every  part  of  their  bodies. 

1  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  general 
obfervation,  that  the  combuftion  took  place 
only  in  women. 

1  will  not  pretend  to  affert  that  rhen  arc 
not  liable  to  combuftion  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
but  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  one 
well-certified  inftance  of  fuch  an  event;  ^nd 
as_  we  cannot  proceed  with  any  certainty  bot_ 
on  the  authority  of  fads,  I  think  this  fingula-* 
rity  fo  furprifing  as  to  give  rife  to  a  few  re- 
fledions.     Perhaps    when   the  caufe  is  exa- 
mined, it  will  appear  perfedly  natural.     The 
female  body  is  in  general  more  delicate  than 
that  of  the  other  fex.     The  fyftem  of  their 
fulids  is  more  relaxed;   their  fibres  are  more 
fragile  and  of  a  weaker  flrudure  ;  and  there- 
fore their  texture  more  eafily  hurt.     Their 
mode  of  life  alfo  contributes  to  increafe  the 
weaknefs    of  their    organization.      Women, 
abandoned    in    general    to   a   fedentary    life, 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  internal  domeflic 
economy,  and  often  Chut  up  in  clofe  apart- 
ments, where  they  are  condemned  to  fpend 

a  whole 
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\Vhole  days  without  taking  any  exercife,  are 
more  fubje<f^  than  men  to  become  corpulent. 
The  texture  of  the  foft  parts  in  female  bodies 
being  more  fpungy,  abforption  ought  to  be 
freer  ;  and  as  their  whole  bodies  imbibe  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  with  more  eafe,  they  otight  to 
experience  more  readily  the  impreffiori  of  fire^ 
Hence  that  combuPdon,  the  melancholy  in- 
ftances  t>f  which  feem  to  be  furniflied  by  wo' 
men  alone  ;  and  it  is  owing  merely  to  the 
want  of  k  certain  concurrence  of  circumftances 
and  of  phyfical  caufes,  that  thefe  events,  though 
lefs  rare  than  is  fuppofed,  do  not  become  more 
common. 

The  fecond  general  obfervation  ferves  to 
cxplaih  the  third ;  I  mean,  that  the  com- 
buftioh  took  place  only  in  w^omen  far  ad- 
vanced in  life.  The  Countefs  of  Cefena  was 
62  years  of  age  ;  Mary  Clues,  52  ;  Grace  Pitt, 
60  ;  Madame  de  Boifeon,  So  ;  and  Mademoi- 
felle  Thuars,  more  than  60.  The  examples 
prove  fhit  combuftion  is  more  frequent  among 
old  women.  Young  perfons,  diftradted  by 
other  paflions^  are  not  much  addicted  to 
drinking ;  but  when  love,  departing  along 
with  youth,  leaves  a  vacuum  in  the  mind,  if 
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its  place  be  not  fupplted  by  ambition  61*  iii- 
tereft,  atafte  for  gaming,  or  religious  fervour^ 
it  generally  falls  a  prey  to  intoxication.  This 
paflion  flill  increafes  as  the  others  diminifh, 
.  efpecially  in  women  who  can  indulge  it  with- 
out reftraint*  Wilmer,  therefore,  obferves, 
**  that  the  propenfity  of  Mary  Clues  to  this 
"  vice  had  always  increafed  after  the  death  of 
"  her  hofband,  which  happened  about  a  year 
before:"  almoft  all  the  other  wbipfl^^of 
whom  I  have  fpoken,  being  equally  itticcki^ 
fined  in  their  adions,  could  gratify  their  at-* 
tachment  to  fpirituous  liquors  without  oppo- 
fition. 

It  may  have  been  obferved,  that  the  oiJefity 
of  women,  as  they  advance  in  life,  renders 
them  more  fedentary ;  and  if,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  Baume  *,  a  fedentary  life  dfi^er- 
charges  the  body  with  hydrogen,  mis'  eiFe£fe 
muft  be  ftill  more  fenfible  among  old  wdnien*, 
Dancing  and  walking,  which  form  falutaryf : 
recreation  for  young  perfons,  are,  at  a  certain  i 
age,  inter dided  as  much  by  nature  as  by  pre- 
judice. It  needs,  therefore^  excite  no  aflo^ 
nifhment  that  old  women,  who  are  in  general 

<^' EiTai  du  Syfteme  Cheinrque  de  la  Science  de  rHomme. 
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more  corpulent  and  more  addiQed  to  drink- 
ing, and  who  are  often  motionlefs  like  inani* 
mate  maffes,  during  the  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion, ihould  experience  the  efFeds  of  com- 
buftion,  ^.....  ..   I  ,,. 

Perhaps  we  have  no  occafion  to  go  very 
,^far   to  fearch   for   the  caufe  of  thefe   com- 
*?  buftions.     The  fire  of  the  wooden  ftove,  the 
^chippey,  or  oT  the  candle,  might  have  been 
'^Qcogimumcated  to  the  clothes,  and  might  have 
^4n  this  manner  burnt  the  perfons  above  men- 
^^tioned,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  difpofition 
^^pf  their  bodies.     MafFei    obferves    that   the 
tlountefs  of  Cefena  was  accuftomed  to  bathe 
pjl^i^^.  whole  body  with  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  vi- 
,^^cinity  of  the  candle  and  lamp,   which  were 
.^^.jfound  near  the  remains  of  her  body,  occa- 
^^|ioned,  without  doubt,  the  combuftion.    This 
^^^ccident  reminds   us   of  what  happened  to 
^^jCharles  II.  King  of  Navarre.     This  prince, 
^^being  addided  to  drunkennefs  and  excefles  of 
^^^i^very  kind,  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  wrapped 
^^^iip  in  cloths  dipped  in  fpirits,  in  order  to  re- 
vive the  natural  heat  of  his  body,  which  had 
been  weakened  through  debauchery ;  but  the 
cloths  caught  fire  while  his  attendants  were 
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faftening  them,  and  he  perifhed  a  vidlm  of 
his  imprudence. 

Befides  accidental  combuftion,it  remains  for 
us  to  examine  whether  fpontaneous  combuftioa 
of  the  human  body  can  take  place,  as  afferted  by 
Le  Cat.  Spontaneous  combuftioa  is  the  burn- 
ing of  the  human  body  without  the  contaft 
of  any  fubllance  in  a  ftate  of  ignition.     Na- 
ture, indeed,  affords  feveral  inftances  of  fpon- 
taneous combuftion  in  the  mineral  and  vege-^ 
table  kingdoms.     The  decompofition  of  py- 
rites, and  the  fubterranean  procefTes,  which 
are  carried  on  in  volcanos,  afford  proofs  of  it* 
Coal-mines  may  readily  take  fire  fpontane- 
oufly ;  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  cafe 
with  heaps  of  coals  depofited  in  cloft  places. 
It  is  by  a  fermentation  of  this  kind  that  dung- 
hills fometimes  become  hot,  and  take  fire. 
This  may  alfo  ferve  to  explain  why  truffes  of 
hay,  carried  home  during  moift  weather,  and 
piled  up  on  each  other,  fometimes  take  fire. 
But,  can  fpontaneous  combuftion  take  place 
in  the  human  body?    If  fome  authors  aretQ 
be  credited  *,  very  violent  con^bufl;ion  may  be 
produced  in  our  bodies  by  nature,  and  by 

f  German  Ephexneride^,  Qbf^rv-  77. 
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artificial  procefles.  Sturmlus  *  fays,  that  in 
the  northern  countries  flames  often  burft  from 
the  ftomach  of  a  perfon  in  a  ftate  of  intoxica- 
tion. Three  noblemen  of  Courland  having 
laid  a  bet  which  of  them  could  drink  the  moft 
fpirits,  two  of  them  died  in  confequence  of 
fufFocation,  by  the  flames  which  iflTued  with 
great  violence  from  their  ftomachs.  We  are 
told  by  Thomas  Bartholin  f ,  on  the  authority 
of  Vorftius,  that  a  foldier,  who  had  drunk 
two  glaifes  of  fpirits,  died  after  an  irruption 
of  flames  from  his  mouth.  In  his  third  cen- 
tury Bartholin  mentions  another  accident  of 
the  fame  kind  after  a  drinking  match  of  fl:rong 
liquor. 

It  now  remains  to  decide,  from  thefe  in- 
fiances,  refpefting  the  accidental  or  fpontane- 
ous  caufes  which  produce  combuftion.  Na- 
ture, by  aflfuming  a  thoufand  different  forms, 
feems  at  firft  as  if  defirous  to  elude  our  obfer- 
vation ;  but,  on  mature  refledion,  if  it  be 
found  eafy  to  prove  accidental  combuflion, 
fpontaneous  combuftion  appears  altogether 
improbable  ;  for,  even  admitting  the  inftances 

*  German  Ephemerldes,  Tenth  Year,  p.  55. 
■J  Firft  Century. 
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of  people  fufFocated  by  flames  from  their 
mouths,  this  is  ftill  far  from  the  combuftioa 
of  the  whole  body.  There  Is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  femi-combuftion  and  fpontane- 
ous  combuftion,  fo  complete  ^s  to  reduce  the 
body  to  aflies,  as  in  the  cafes  above  mention- 
ed :  as  the  human  body  has  never  been  feen 
to  experience  total  cornbuftion,  thefe  affertions 
feem  rather  the  produdipns  of  a  fervid  imar 
gination  than  of  real  obfervation  ;  and  it  tqo 
often  happens  that  nature,  in  her  mode  of 
adion,  does  not  adopt  our  manner  of  think- 
ing* 

I  fhall  nqt  extend  further  thefe  obfervationa 
on  the  combuftion  of  the  human  body,  as  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  after  this  examination  every 
perfon  muft  be  ftruck  with  the  relation  which 
exifts  between  the  caufe  of  this  phj^nomenoa 
and  the  effeds  that  enfue,  A  fyflem  embel-t 
liQied  with  imaginary  charms  is  ofteq  fe-^ 
ducing,  but  it  riever  prefects  a  perfed  whole. 
We  havefeen  fads  juftify  reafoning,  an^  rea^ 
foning  ferve  afterwards  to  explain  fa^s.  ThC 
combuftioa  of  the  human  body,  which,  oti  tbe 
firft  view,  appears  to  have  in  it  fomething  of 
^he  mai-vellous,  when  expUined  exhibits  no- 
thing 
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thing  but  the  utmoft  fimplicity :  ^fo  true  it  is, 
that  the  wonderful  is  often  produced  by  ef- 
fefts  which,  as  they  rarely  ftrike  our  eyes, 
permit  our  minds  fo  much  th0  lefs  to  difcoyer 
their  real  caule.     ^  '-^-^^-'    ^-^  ■ 

Some  people  rnay,  however,  afpribe  to 
the  wickednefs  of  mankind  what  we  afcribe 
to  accident.  It  may  be  faid  that  affaffins, 
after  putting-to-deatlv  their  unfortunate  vic«' 
tiitts,  rubbed  over  their  bodies  with  combuf-' 
tible  fubftances,by  which  they  were  confumed. 
But  even  if  fuch  an  idea  fhould  ever  be 
conceived,  it  wopld  be  irnpoffible  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  Formerly,  when  criminals 
were  condemned  to  the  flames,  what  a  quan- 
tity of  cornbuftible  fubflances  w^as  neceflary  tp 
burn  their  bodies !  A  baker's  boy,  named  Re- 
naud,  being  condemned  to  be  burnt  a  few 
years  ago  ai  Caen,  two  large  cartrloads  of  fag^ 
gois  were  required  to  confume  the  body,  and 
at  the  ehd  of  more  than  ten  hours  fome  re- 
mains of  the  bones  y/ere  ftill  to  be  fecm 
What  proves  that  the  comhuftion  in  the  before- 
mentioned  inftances  was  not  artificial  is,  that 
people  often  arrived  at  the  moment  when  it 
had   taken  place^^    and   that   the  body   was 
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found  in  its  natural  ftate.  People  en- 
tered the  houfe  of  Madame  Boifeon  at  the 
time  when  her  body  was  on  fire,  and  all  the 
neighbours  faw  it.  Befides,  the  people  of 
whom  I  have  fpoken  .were  almoft  all  of  the 
Joweft  ciafs,  and  not  much  calculated  to  give 
life  to  the  commiffion  of  fuch  a  crime.  The 
woman  mentioned  in  the  tranfadions  of  Co- 
penhagen  was  of  the  pooreft  condition  ;  Grace 
Pitt  was  the  wife  of  a  fifhmoqger  ;  Mary 
JaufFret,  that  of  a  Ihoemaker ;  and  two  other 
women,  who  refided  at  Caen,  belonged  to  the 
loweft  order  of  fociety.  It  is  inconteflible, 
then,  that  in  the  inftances  I  have  adduced  the 
combuftion  was  always  accidental,  and  never 
intentional. 

It  may  be  feen,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
caufes  of  this  ph:saomenon  is  no  lefs  intereft- 
ing  to  criminal  juftice  than  to  natural  hiftory, 
for  iiDJuft  fufpicions  may  fometimes  fall  on 
an  iriGocent  man.  Who  will  not  fhudder 
on  recolleding  the  unfortunate  inhabitant  of 
Rhelms,  who,  after  having  loft  his  wife  by 
the  efFefi:  of  combuftion,  was  in  danger  of 
perifhing  himfelf  on  the  fcafFold,  eondenlne4 
pnjuftly  by  an  igporant;  tribunal ! 

I  fhall 
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I  (hall  confider  myfelf  happy  If  this  pidlure 
of  the  fatal  effeds  of  intoxication  makes  an 
imprefiion  on  thofe  addided  to  this  vice,  and 
particularly  on  women,  who  mod  frequently 
become  the  vidims  of  it.    Perhaps  the  fright- 
ful details  of  fo  horrid  an  evil  as  that  of  com- 
buflion  will  reclaim  drunkards  from  this  hor- 
rid pradice.     Plutarch  relates,  that  at  Sparta 
children  were  deterred  from  drunkennefs  by 
exhibiting;  to  them   the  fpedacle  of  intoxi- 
cated flaves,  who,   by  their  hideous  contor- 
tions, filled  the  minds  of  thefe  young  fpeda- 
tbrs  with  fo  much  contempt  that  they  never 
afterwards  got  drunk.  This  ftate  of  drunken- 
nefs,  however,  was  only  tranfitory.      How 
much  more  horrid  it  appears  in  thefe  unfor- 
tunate vidims  confumed  by  the  flames  and 
reduced  to  alhes  !  May  men  never  forget  that 
the  vine  fometimes  produces  very  bitter  fruit, 
•—difeafe,  pain,  repentance,  and  death  ! 

io  lai: 
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^JIow  far  are  the  A&s  of  the  Drunkard  to  be 
'    ■  palliated? 

This  IS  a  point  of  great  importance  in  ci^ 
vilized  fociety  :  but  it  is  not  the  province  of 
jthe  phyfician  to  decide  with  a  legal  view, 
f Every  human  beingj>  who  was  ever  intoj^icat^d, 
vjnuft  have  found,  on  refledion,  that  nje1\a<J 
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oijlaid  and  done  things  which  he  would  Have 
v^neither  thought  of  or  aded  in  a  ftate  of  fobri- 
ety.     The  peace  of  his  neighbour  has,  there- 
%i|q]C?^  required  that  the  drunkard  fliould  an-- 
-  fwer  for  his  condud.     But  it  may  be  aiked, 
r  cught  a  madman  to  anfwer  for  his  deeds? 
Certainly  :   The  man  who  becomes  mad  fron\ 
immoderate  vinous  potation  muft  be  amen- 
able to  law,  becaufe  that  madnefs  was  of  his 
,   own  feeking.^ — Again,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
drunken  man,  being  as  much  in  a  ftat^  of  de- 
lirium as  any  maniac,  ought  he  to  be  puniflied 
for  doing  what  he  is  unconfcious  of  ?    Yes  5 
>  But  puniAment  might  be  mitigated  here,  if 
.  it  jDhall  appear  that  ^o  precoctceived  malice 

had 
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tad  prompted  hiitii  This  is,  I  think,  what 
lawyers  call  mal propenfe. — Were  a  man,  du- 
ring ebriety,  to  fign  a  deed,  by  which  he 
fhould  difpofe  of  his  property  in  an  improper 
manner,  to  the  injury  of  his  family  ;  quere, 
would  fuch  a  deed  be  legal?  It  might  be 
deemed  legal ;  but  to  me  it  would  appear  un- 
juft  to  confirm  it ;  beeaufe  the  nian  never 
formed  fucli  a  fefolution  when  \\t  Wa3  in  his. 
fenfes.  The  a£ts  of  the  driinkard,  in  this  re- 
,.fped,  ought  not  to  be  valid :  for  this  plain 
reafon,  in  the  fame  condition  he  is  not  allow- 
ed to  injure  his  neighbour,  or  fociety  at  large, 
With  impunity ;  and  therefore  he  ought  not. 
to  be  permitted  to  injure  either  his  family  ot 
himfelf.  All  debts  incurred,  or  money  loft 
a.t  plsy,  in  the  ftate  of  intoxication,  ought  ta 
declared  null^  on  the  lofer  appealing  in  a 


proper  manner  when  foDer. '  This  would  pre- 
vent the  gamefter  and  fyftematic  villain  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  honeft  itian,  and 
would  correct  fome  of  the  greateft  evils  in  the 
community. 

When  a  dfunken  man  is  lavifli  of  pro- 
mifes   which   he  never  made  when  fober; 

be 
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be  afilifed,  his  kindnefs  is  not  WOfth  ybuf 
thanks. 

When  you  hear  a  drunken  man  boafting 
of  his  generofity  to  his  friends  ;  beware,  hoW 
you  receive  a  favour  from  that  man. 

When  you  hear  a  drunken  man  telling  fa- 
mily fecrets,  whether  of  his  own,  or  thofe  of 
other  people ;  put  that  man  down  for  a  fool; 
and  take  care  what  you  fay  in  his  prefence. 

When  you  hear  a  drunken  man  boafting  of 
his  favours  from  the /2\>;;  be  allured,  that  man 
has  no  honour* 

When  you  hear  a  drunken  man  bragging 
of  his  courage ;  mark  that  man  a  coward. 

When  you  hear  a  drunken  man  vaunting  of 
his  riches ;  be  afTured,  he  cannot  be  ellimable 
for  his  virtues. 

,  When  you  hear  a  drunken  man  pitying 
misfortunes  which  he  did  not  relieve  when 
fober ;  it  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  he  pof- 
felTes  no  goodnefs  of  heart. 

Receive  no  donations  from  a  drunken  man  j 
left  he  fhould  afk  them  again,  when  foben 
.    Avoid  the  company  of  a  drunkard  j  for  if 
he  infults  you^  and  you  fhould  infift  on  fatif- 
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faftion,  he  will  plead  want  of  reeclieflion,  a§ 
apology. 

Let  the  fober  man  beware  of  the  fociety 
of  drunkards,  left  theworld  ihould  fay,  that 
he  means  to  Uike  an  advantage  of  their  ere* 
dulity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

^he  Catalogue  of  Dlfeafes  induced  by  Drunk-' 

ennejs. 


An  anxious  Jlomach  well 


May  he  endur*d  ;  fo  may  the  throbbing  heads 
But  fuch  a  dim  delirium^  fuch  a  dream, 
Invohes  you  ;  fuch  a  dajlairdly  defpair 
Unmans  your  foul  as  maddening  Pentheiis  felt. 
When,  halted  round  Citharon^s  cruel  fides. 
He  fanu  two  Suns,  mid  double  Th'ehes  afcend. 

AR*isT«.bNC. 

1  HIS  head  very  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts. 

Section  I. 

T^he  Dlfeafes  which   appear  during  the  Pa^ 
roxyfn  of  Drimkennefs. 

As  I  have  purpofely  avoided  the  natural 
hiftory  of  wine,  and  laid  but  little  of  its  che* 
mical  qualities ;  fo  I  fhall  not  take  notice  in 
this  place  of  fome  difeafes,  that  arife  rather 
from  the  adulteration  of  vinous  liquors,  than 
the  effed  of  ardent  fpirit.     Of  this  defcrip- 

tion 
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tiGti  IS  the  colica  piclonum^  occafioned  by  the 
nefarious  introdudllon  of  lead,  in  order  to 
correft  the  acid  tafte  of  wines.  The  firft 
and  moft  fatal  difeafe  of  our  catalogue  is, 

Apoplexy  ^» 

The  laft  degree  of  ebriety  is  apoplexy ;  a 
privation  of  fenfe  and  motion,  while  refpira- 
tion,  and  the  aftion  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
remain.  This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  In 
two  ways  during  drunkennefs.  The  pow^erful 
ftimulus.of  alkohol  may  diredly  adt  on  the 
nervous  fyftem,  and  affail  the  principle  of  life. 
Or  it  may  induce  apoplexy,  through  the  in- 
tervention  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  which, 
by  being  inordinately  furcharged  and  ftimu- 
lated,  may  caufe  fuch  an  accumulation  of 
blood,  in  the  veflels  of  the  head,  as  to  bring 
on  apoplexy,  by  comprefling  the  brsin,  the 
fource  of  fenfe  and  motion*  The  firft  will 
mbft  readily  be  induced  by  the  ingurgitatioa 
of  a  large  quantity  of  raw  or  undiluted  fpirit ; 
and  the  laft  will  follow  the  flow^er  mode  of 
intoxication,  from  wine  or  ftrong  malt  li- 
quor. 

*  .Apoplexia  Temulenta  Sauv,  Sp.  3. 

H  When 
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?!kVhea  fudden  death   takes  place,  during 
drunkennefs,  It  muft  be  in  the  manner  now 
defciibed.     And  when  a  large  quantity  of  ar- 
dent fpirit  IS  fwallowed  at  once,  it  a£ts  fo  fud- 
denly  on  the  ftom^ch,.. and  by  confent  with, 
the  whole  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  that  the; 
common  phatnomena  of  ebriety  do  not  take, 
place.     There  is  no  time  given  for  the  regat\ 
lar  fucceffion  of  thofe  feelings  and  paffions, 
which,  under  the   more  tardy  exhibitiQjcx.0£ 
wine,  always  appear.     It  approaches  at  onc^^ 
to  the  moft  dangerous  point ;  for  the  man 
often  falls  down  infenfible,  as  foon  as  he  has 
finlfhed  the  draught.   Nor,  on  thefe  occafions, 
does  the  countenance  fhew  any  unufual  figns 
of  colour  or  fulnefs  :   on  the  contrary,  I  have  - 
always  obferved  the  face  pale  and  contradted. 
Arfenic  has  feldom  been  taken  in  fuch  quan- 
tity   as  to   deftroy  life   fo  quickly  as  ardent 
fpirit.     Indeed  that  metallic  poifon,  probably 
acts  by  lirft  decompounding  the  organization 
of  the  ftomach  ;  whereas  the  other  more  di- 
redly  affalls  the  vital  principle  in  the  nervous 
fyftem  itfelf.     In  fuch  a  cafe,  medical  prac- 
tice could  avail  but  little  ;  unlefs  fufficient  life 
lemained  for  throwing  in  warm  water,  or  any 

aqueous 
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aqueous  or  even  milky  liquid  at  hand,  to  dU 
lute  the  fpirit,  and  facilitate  its  evacuation  by 
vomiting.  Vomiting  in  all  ftages  of  temulency 
IS  falutary.  Nature  in  this  points  to  her  own 
relief.  It  is  here,  as  when  op  urn  has  been 
taken  in  great  quantities,  whether  by  defign 
or  miftake ;  if  vomiting  comes  on  there  is  no 
danger. 

But  in  particular  habits  of  body,  more  than 
others,  ebriety  tends  to  apoplexy.  Phyficians 
have,  therefore,  marked  a  condition  of  body, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  apopkSfic  make^ 
cr  form.  This  form  confifts,  in  fulnefs  of 
blood,  a  large  head,  fhort  neck,  &c.,  which, 
when  joined  to  advanced  age,  pave  the  way 
to  comatofe  affeftions.  When  large  quantities 
of  wine,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  are  drank  after 
a  full  meal  of  rich  food,  in  fuch  a  habit  of 
body,  there  is  much  danger  of  apoplexy. 
Here  the  blood-veffels  become  diftended  with 
an  immenfe  increafe  of  chyle,  mixed  with  vi- 
nous fpirit,  and  both  highly  flimulating.  It 
is  commonly  after  the  approach  of  fleep,  that 
the  drunkard  is  feized  with  apoplexy,  when 
the  digeflive  procefs  fends  forth  a  copious 
fupply   of  blood  newly  prepared.     But  the 

H  2  ftate 
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ftate  of  fleep  itfelf  at  all  times  favours  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  this  difeafe.     This  may,  in  part,  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  increafe  of  power  it 
gives  to  digeftion ;  and  in  part,  to  the  lefs  ex- 
panded ftate  of  the  lungs^  and  diminution  of 
external  fllmuli,  by  the  attention  of  the  fyftem 
being  palTive.     The  mecTf^nical  efFed  of  an 
overloaded  ftomach,  compreffing  the  defcend- 
ing  aorta,  is  alfo  faid  to  have   confiderable 
Ihare,  in  the  produdion  of  apoplexy. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  apoplexy,  as  ap- 
pears by  difledion,  is  blood  or  ferum  efTufed 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  or  between  the 
dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and  brain,  and  the  cra- 
nium.    Thefe,  by  compreffing  the  medullary 
fubftance  and  origin  of  the  nerves,  caufe  the 
abolition  of  fenfe  and  motion.     Among  per- 
fons  in  the  habit    of  bibacity,  this  kind  of 
death  is  frequent :  for  predifpofition  is  by  that 
-  means  acquired.   The  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  becomes, 
by  every  fit  of  drunkennefs,  more  impeded' by 
the  obliteration  of  fmall  veffels ;    hardening 
and  offification  of  particular  parts ;  while  the 
finufes  and  veffels  on  the  furface  are  unufually 
diftended.     As  drinkers  of  porter  and  ale  are 

moft 
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mofi:  liable  to  the  Jlorid  apoplexy,  may  not 
this,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  attributed  to  the 
great  fupply  of  nouriihing  matter  which  thefe 
liquors  afford  ;  and  to  the  bitters,  and  nar- 
cotic drugs,  which  are  fraudulently  mixed 
with  them,  as  m^entioned  before  ?  The  drinker 
of  malt  liquor  grows  fat  and  corpulent ;  while 
the  drinker  of  fpirits  becomes  thin  and  ema- 
dated. 

I  have,  in  the  former  chapter,  faid  \k\2Xpurl 
drinkers  were  very  liable  to  apoplexy  and  palfy. 
Bitters  of  all  kinds  feem  to  poffefs  a  narcotic 
power ;  and,  when  ufed  for  a  eonfiderable 
length  of  time,  deftroy  the  fenfibility  of  the 
ftomach.  This  is  a  clafs  of  medicines  that  re- 
quires much  caution  in  the  treatment  of  dyA 
peptic  complaints,  what  are  called  weak  digef- 
tion.  A  celebrated  medicine,  fome  years  ago, 
for  the  gout,  was  offered  to  the  public,  under  the 
name  of  the  Portland  Powder  *.  It  was  com* 
pofed  chiefly  of  bitters ;  and  though  it  was 
known  to  alleviate,  or  cure  the  gout,  it  was  al- 
ways at  the  expenceof  the  conftitution  :  for,  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  months  after  the  arthritic  af- 
fedlion  difappeared,  apoplexy,  palfy,  and  drop- 

*  Cullcn's  FirH:  Lines,  Gout. 
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fy,  commenced,  and  foon  proved  fatal  to  the 
patient.  li\\^  purl  drinker  is  expofed  to  fimilar 
danger;  and,  fooner  or  later,  muft  fuffer  for 
his  indulgence,  by  an  attack  from  thofe  dread- 
ful maladies.  Some  people  are  very  fond  of 
herb-ale^  and  diet  drinks^  the  ingredients  of 
which  are  bitter  herbs  and  roots,  and  are 
equally  pernicious  when  continued  long,  or 
frequently  reforted  to. 

When  apoplexy  has  once  affeded  a  perfon, 
in  the  advanced  period  of  life,  even  if  tem- 
perate in  modes  of  living,  it  ought  to  be  a  veto 
agaiuft  the  ufe  of  all  fpirituous  or  fermented 
liquors.     In  fuch   conditions  of  body,   it  is 
furprifing  how  fmall  a  quantity  of  wine  will 
induce  ftupor. — A  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance Vv^as  fubjedt   to  periodical  apoplexy ^  (for 
fuch  I  prefume  to  call  it,  from  the  frequent  at- 
tacks,) for  the  laft  three  years  of  his  life.  Such 
was  the  recurrence  of  this  difeafe,  that  certain 
figns  of  plethora  always    indicated    an    ap- 
proaching fit.     From  thefe  premifes,   1  oftea 
foretold  to  his  relations  the  exa£l:  period  of  a 
new  paroxyfm.  Some  paralytic  affeftion  com- 
monly remained  after  each  attack,  fuch  as  he- 
fitation  of  fpeech,  inability  to  retain  his  urine 

and 
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and  ftools,  &c.  This  gentleman  was  now 
upwards  of  feventy  j  and  had  nothing  befides 
that  conftituted  the  apopleftic  make  :  he  had 
been  accuftomed  to  much  country  exerclfe ; 
and  always  very  moderate  In  the  ufe  of  wine : 
but  now  he  could  not  take  two  glaffes,  with- 
out defeat  of  voice  and  fpeech,  and  ftupor 
couiing  on.  Yet,  in  this  firuation,  he  had 
upwards  of  thirty  diftinft  fits  of  apoplexy, 
the  greater  part  of  which  I  faw,  and  he  died 
in  one  of  them. 

This  difeafe  being  fo  frequent  an  attend- 
ant, or  a  confequence  of  vinolency,  holds  up 
a  raoft  awful  warning  to  the  inebriate.  The 
thought  of  a  human  being  rudiing  into  eter- 
nity, from  a  board  of  gluttony,  riot^  and  in- 
temperance, ought  to  appal  the  moft  depraved 
and  obdurate  of  mortals ! 

Tlpilepjy  *,  Hyjlerlcs^  a?2d  Convulfions , 

^^^'^tlafs  thefe  difeafes  together,  for  obvious 

'^'  reafons,  as  they  nearly  acknowledge  the  fame 

proximate  caufe,  ahd  are  apt  to  occur  dur- 

♦  Epikpfia  PJethorica  Sauv.  Sp.  i. 
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ing  ebrlety,  In  the  Tame  perfon.     It  Is  in  the 
early  ftage  of  temulency  that  thefe  affedions 
chiefly  appear ;   at  leaft  before  much  ftupor 
comes  on  ;    and  I   fufpect  they   are   feldom 
known  but  where  there  is  a  ftrong  predifpo- 
fition.     The  ftimulus  of  \jinous  fpirit  brings 
forth  a  large  portion  of  pleafurable  fenfation, 
and  induces  confiderable  mobility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  ;  and  with  thefe,  great  fulnefs  and 
turo-efcency  of  the  blood'vefiels  of  the  brairil^ 
I  have  known  a  number  of  perfons,  of  both 
fexes,  but  particularly  feamen,  who  w^ere  fub- 
iedi  to  epilepfy,  and  never  got  drunk  without 
a  fit  coming  on.     Two  of  thefe  men,  unfor- 
tunately, fell  overboard  in  that  condition,  and 
were  drowmed  at  fea. 

To  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  who  happen  to 
be  addided  to  the  bottle,  the  hyfteric  affedion 
is  very  apt  to   occur  during  the  paroxyfm. 
There  are  few  female  drunkards  that  do  not 
experience  this:  for,  as  fine  fpirits  are  eafieft 
to  inflame,  fo  flight  irritations  that  ruffle  the 
temper,  and  excite  anger,  are  feldom  quieted 
Without  fome  degree  of  hyficric  pafTion,     la 
feveral  cafes,  the  frequent  J^appearance  of  this 
gffedion  has  firil  led  me  to  deted  the  unhappy 

pro- 
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propenfity.     That  modefty  which  is  innate  m 
the  fenriale  conftitution,  preferves  them  from 
indulgence  in  company  |  and'  they,  are  com- 
inonly  foiitary  dram- drinkers.     This  delicacy 
of    feeling,     fometimes    carries    them    great 
lengths  in  concealing  their  fituation  ;  and  in 
making  them   feiga  complaints  to  ward    off 
fufpicion.     iMve  known  a  medical  attendant 
acquire  much  credit  from   the  adminiflration 
of  his  catbolicon ;  Vv'hen  a  gentle  nap  had  per- 
formed the  cure  of  an  indifpofidonj  of  which 
he  had  formed  no  conjedlure.— Irregular  men- 
ftruation,  and  abortion,  in  the  early  months 
of  pregnancy,  are  the  frequent  confequences 
of  inebriation  in  the  fair  fex. 

I  remember  to  have  ktx\  a  woman,  many 
years  ago,  who  v/as  much  given  to  fpirituous 
liquors  ;  and,  when  intoxicated,  was  oftea 
feized  with  a  convulfive  motion  in  the  mufcles 
pf  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which  fome- 
times induced  a  diflocation  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Violent  emotions  of  paiiion  ufually  brought 
on  thefe  convulfions.  The  common  j^ople, 
not  inaptly,  attributed  the  luxation,  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  from  Heaven  for  her  profane  fwear- 
'    ^"gj  fot*  file  became  filent  the  moment  it  took 
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place.  The  complaint  was  always  remedied 
at  the  fhop  of  a  neighbouring  furgeon  and 
apothecary. 

Oiieirodynia'^ :— fearful  Dreams^ 

I  know  not  whether  inciihus^  the  night-^ 
mare,  is  to  be  juftly  taken  into  our  catalogue. 
Fearful  dreams  are,  however,  common  enough 
towards  the  decline  of  the  paroxyfm :  the  ful- 
iiefs  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps 
alfo  the  overloaded  ftomach,  fufEciently  ex- 
plain them.  The  dream  of  the  officer,  who 
wiflied  to  fight  his  friend,  as  mentioned  be* 
fore,  is  of  this  kind  :  to  which  ought  to  be 
added^  the  account  of  the  drunken  party 
at  Agrigentum,  as  quoted  from  Burton,  in 
the  laft  chapter.  Did  the  memory  of  drunk* 
ards  ferve,  I  itifpectj  we  iTiould  be  fufhiChed 
with  numerous  curious  ftories  of  a  fimilar 
kind. 

The  povt^er  which  the  body  poiTeffes,  dur- 
ing intoxication,  to  iciiii  conlagion^  and  to 
.bear  cold^  is  well  known:  and  it  might  p^o- 

*  Epliialtes  Plethorica  Sauv,   Sd.  i.. 
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bably  prove  a  defperate  remedy  againft  fomc 
difeafes.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  exhaufted  condition  of  the  body,  after 
ebriety,  as  much  favours  the  a(5tion  of  marjh 
efluvium  and  infeElion^  as  the  excited  condition 
repelled  it  before.  It  is  in  this  ftate  that  the 
fevers  of  tropical  climates  fo  readily  feize 
our  teamen  and  foldiers  in  the  Weft  Indies : 
the  typhous  contagion  of  this  country  is  alfo 
4^xtended  in  a  fimilar  manner. 


Section  IL 


The  Btfeafes  induced  by  habitual  Intoxication, 
Fhlfgmaficd : — Injlammatory  Difeafes. 

.  The  difeafes  of  the  inflammatory  clafs,  are 
a  frequent  confequence  of  intoxication  ;  par- 
ticularly to  perfons  about  the  prime  of  life;  of 
vigorous  conftitution,  a  full  habit  of  body, 
and  eafily  fuceptibJe  of  ftimuH.  How  can 
this  be  otherwife?  The  boriy,  by  drinking 
fermented  liquors,  or  fpirits,  is  often  excited 
to  the  laft  degree :  undergoing,  in  that  ftate, 

all 
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all  the  viciffitudes  of  temperature ;  flawed 
fometimes  in  a  hot  room  ;  and,  at  another, 
ftretched  along  the  damp  and  cold  ground,  in 
the  open  air,  and  frequently  in  the  fevereft 
feafon.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  phrenitis^ 
hrain-fever^  rheumatifmy  pleurify^  &c.  arc  to 
be  accounted  for,  after  a  f^t  of  ebriety. 

Gajlrith  and  enteritis^  inflammations  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  are  common  followers 
of  the  large  ufe  of  ardent  fpirit.  It  is  even 
furprizing  that  thefe  diieafes  are  not  more 
often  met  with  from  this  caufe.  The  ftomach 
is  a  highly  fenfible  organ ;  and  in  particular 
conditions  of  the  fyftem,  cannot  be  ftimulated 
to  any  great  degree  without  partaking  more 
or  lefs  of  inflammation.  Indeed,  thefe  dif- 
eafes,  in  general,  are  very  quickly  fatal :  they 
perform  the  work  of  death,  in  the  fhort  fpace 
of  a  day  or  two;  and  with  but  little  warning 
to  the  patient.  The  pain  and  heat  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  deceive  fo  far,  that 
frefli  quantities  of  fpirits  are  taken  down  with 
a  view  of  relieving  a  cramp,  and  thus,  in,  a 
manner,  fuel  is  heaped  on  the  lire. 
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Ophthahnia  i--- Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. 

This  complaint  of  the  eyes  is  one  diftin- 
crulihing  badge  of  a  drunkard;  remarked  by 
the  vulgar,  as  if  to  point  him  out  to  the  finger 
of  fcorn.     Solomon  fays,  "  Who  hath  woe  ? 
"  who  hath  forrow  ?  who  hath  contentions? 
<=•  who  hath   babbling  ?    who    hath    wounds 
**  without  caufe  ?  who  hath  rednefs  of  eyes  ? 
'-  "  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine  ;    they 
*'  that  go  to  feek  mixed  wine  *."     The  wife 
kino-  of  Ifrael,  who  knew  human  nature  well, 
and  probably  fpoke  from  experience,  has,  in 
this  text,  given  a  fine  fumm.ary  of  the  evils 
which  follow  bibacity. 

The  eye  is  fo  conftruded,  that  it  readily 
difcovers,  by  its  turgid  vefleis  in  the  tunica 
adnata  or  white,  the  effeds  induced  by  a  hur- 
ried circulation^     By  thele  means  it  difplays 
fome   of   the   mcft   obvious    phasnomena  of 
drunkennefs.     But  the  turgefcence  and  red- 
iiefs  of  the  coats  of  the  eye  do  not  always 
fubfide  with   the  folution  of  the  drunken  pa- 
roxyfm :    a  .true  inflammation  lucceeds,   at- 
tended with  pain,  intolerance  of  lighl,  &c.  j 

*  Proverbs,  chnp.  xxiiu  29,  30* 
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hence  fpecks  on  the  eye,  dimnefs  of  fight, 
and  other  frailties  of  that  organ,  are  often  per- 
manent. 

Carbuncles* 

Tumors  and  leprous  Eruptions,  of  various, 
fize  and  colour,  appear  about  the  nofe,  and 
other  parts  of  the  face.  The  vigorous  circu- 
lation, and  determination  to  the  head,  may 
have  fome  effed,  in  increafing  the  difpofition 
to  thefe  cutaneous  affedions :  but  I  have?  fdni^'- 
fufpicion  that  they  are  induced,  in  a  gr^at 
meafure,  by  the  chemical  qualities  of  alkohol, 
moft  likely  by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  in 
the  courfe  of  the  circulation  ;  and  they  appear 
in  the  face  where  the  fuperficial  blood-veffels 
are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body^  It  is  in  thefe  veflels  that  the  hy- 
drogen attracts  oxygen  from  the  atmofphere  ; 
the  blood  in  them  becomes  preternaturally 
florid;  the  fkin  is  thus  excited  and  inflamed, 
and  the  fpots  appear  in  confequence.  Darwin"^ 
fpeaks  of  them  as  being  fympathetic  of  dif- 
eafes  of  the  liver.  Although  predifpofitiou 
may  much  affift  here,  yet,  I  think,  from  what 
1  have  obferved,  that  a  long  ufe  of  fpirituous 

*  Zoonomiii. 
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liquors  will  caufe  the  growth  of  tbefe  erup- 
tions in  any  conftltution  whatever.  There  is 
no  deformity  incident  to  the  human  body 
more  difgufting  than  this.  See  Shakefpear's 
defcription  of  Bardolph's  nofe  in  the  laft 
chapter. 

Hepatitis  i-^Inflammation  of  the  Liver. 

Hepatic  inflammation,  both  of  the  acute, 
and  chronic  fpecies,  is  a  common  effefi  of 
hard  drinking.  The  liver,  indeed,  more  than 
other  vifcera,  appears  to  be  particularly  fub- 
je£l  to  difeafes  from  this  caufe.  The  viciffi- 
tudes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  the  inebriate 
is  fo  often  expofed,  may  have  fome  fliare  in 
the  produdion  of  this  complaint,  like  other 
phlegmafi.x  ;  but  the  chief  caufe  muil  be  the 
fpirituous  ftimulus.  It  is  not  evident  whether 
the  inflammation  may  be  propagated  from  the 
duodenum^  along  the  common  and  biliary 
duQs,  to  the  fubftance  of  this  vifcus  \  or  whe- 
ther the  blood,  highly  charged  with  alkohol, 
may  not  be  the  means  of  exciting  hepatitis. 
The  chronic  fpecies  is  not  a  painful  difeafe ; 
is  flow  in  its  progrefs,  and  frequently  gives 
no  alarm  till  fome  incurable  affedion  is  the 

con- 
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confequence.  It  is  probable  that  this  inflam-* 
mation,  in  fome  degree  or  other,  always  pre-* 
cedes  the  enlarged  liver,  and  particularly  [hat 
form  of  it  that  may  be  properly  called  the  //O"- 
herciilar  difcafe  of  the  liver. 

PQdaQ:ra:-—Gout. 

This  dlfeafe,  fo  often  the  companion  of 
wealth  and  indolence,  has  been  fo  frequently- 
induced  by  excefs  in  love  and  wine,  that  in 
every  age  it  has  been  juftly  ftyledthe  ofF- 
fpring  of  Venus  and  Bacchus.  This  fad,  I 
believe,  is  fufficiently  fubftantiated  in  the  re-^ 
cords  of  Medicine  ;  for  gout  is  very  fddom  or 
never  feen  in  the  habitations  of  poverty  and 
labour. 

Excefs  in  vinous  potation  too  often  gives  a 
ftimulus  to  the  other  paffion  ;  but  when  to- 
gether they  are  immoderately  praSifed,  and 
often  repeated,  debility  of  more  than  a  com* 
mon  kind  is  induced.  If  there  is  a  hereditary 
difpofition  to  gout,  all  excefles  muft  be  more 
hurtful.  In  youth  hard-drinking  ia  particu-^ 
larly  injurious;  it  brings  on  premature  de- 
cay; and,  more  than  any  other  caufe,  paves 
the  way  for  the  difeafes  of  age  before  the  me- 
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ridlan  of  life.  But  as  the  organs  of  digeftioa 
are  io  principally  concerned  in  gout,  the  ex- 
cefs  in  drinking  ads  there  with  pecuHar  force. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  mere  pains,  and 
inflammation  of  the  joints,  are  very  fecondary 
fymptoms  of  this  complaint;  and  that  the 
only  fare  way  to  ward  it  off  is  by  preferving 
the  vigour  of  the  digeflive  organs  by  tempe- 
rate and  abflemious  living  ;  and  by  beginning 
early  in  youth  to  purfue  a  regular  and  active 
mode  of  life.  Thefe  are  the  beft  fecurity  for 
a  found  conflitution,  which  alone  can  infure 
a  happy  and  healthy  old  age.  It  is  true,  few 
young  men  will  fubmit  to  fuch  rigid  precepts  : 
and  experience  of  their  truth  and  value  is  too 
often  to  be  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  health. 
Yet  there  are  many  examples  to  be  found,  of 
men  w^ho  have  fufFered  mifery  for  years,  and 
dragged  out  a  wretched  exiftence  under  ar- 
thritic pains,  that  would  gladly  forego  the  plea- 
fures  of  wine,  had  they  life  again  to  renew. 
As  example  is  therefore  better  than  precept, 
the  juvenile  debauchee  fhould  be  occafionally 
introduced  into  the  fick  chamber  of  the  hoary 
veteran  in  excefs.  If  the  children  in  Lace- 
dasmon  were  to  be  trained  to  temperance,  by 

I  looking 
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looking  on  the  difguftiug  actions  and  revelry 
of  drunken  flaves,  let  the  youths  of  the  pre- 
fent  time  be  inftrudled  from  the  unwieldy 
joints,  withered  limbs,  and  hypochondriacal 
slooms  of  our  modern  Arthritics. 

S  chirr  us  of  the  Bowels. 

Ardent  fpirit  hardens    and   contrads    the 
animal     fibre,    and    coagulates    the    juices. 
Hence  the  fenfibility  of  different   organs   is 
gradually  exhaufted  -,  and  the  veffels,  wliether 
arteries,  veins,    lymphatics,  or   other   canals 
and  duds  for  conveying  fluids,  are  leffened 
in  their  diameter,  and  ultimately  obflruded. 
A  fchirrus  of  the  ftomach,  at  leaft  of  the  py- 
lorus, and  liver  efpecially,  are  frequent  conco- 
mitants of  habitual  ebriety*.     But  the  in- 
teftines,   pancreas,,  fpleen,   and  perhaps    the 
kidneys,  are  alfo  liable  to  the  fame  affedion ; 
all  of  which,  after  a  certain  time,  are  incu- 
rable, and  often  fpeedily  fatal.  The  dram  and 
purl  drinker  may  fooner  experience  thefe  evils 
than  other  drunkards,  but  even  the  guzzler  of 

*  Vide  Morgagni  De  Canfis  et  Sedibus  ubicunque  de 

fedlionibus  temulentorum  .differuit. —See   alfo  Baillie's 

Morbid  Aaatomy,  Difeafes  of  the  Liver. 
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fmall-beer  has  no  fecurity  againft  them.  Nay, 
fo  fure  and  uniform  is  this  eiFecl  of  producing 
difeafed  bowels,  by  fermented  liquors,  that  in 
diftilleries  and  breweries,  where  hogs  and 
poultry  are  fed  on  the  fediments  of  barrels, 
their  livers  and  other  vifcera  are  obferved  to 
be  enlarged  and  hardened,  like  tbofe  of  the 
human  body;  and  were  thefe  animals  not 
killed  at  a  certain  period,  their  flefh  would 
be  unfit  to  eat,  and  their  bodies  become 
emaciated. 

lElerus  : — Jaundice. 

This  difeafe  is  frequently  a  confequence  of 
the  precedir '^  one,  afFe£ting  theiiver;  when, 
by  its  enlargement,  the  biliary  veflels  and 
duds  are  compreffed,  and  the  free  egrefs  of 
the  bile  prevented  ;  by  which  means  it  is,  by 
abforbing  veflels,  carried  into  the  circulation, 
and  there  defocdates  the  w^hole  body.  It  is 
another  of  thofe  difgufting  figns  which  the 
habit  of  intoxication  gives  to  the  external 
form :  when  jaundice  appears,  it  may  be 
reckoned  a  proof  of  the  patient  being  a  ve- 
teran worfhipper  at  the  flirine  of  Bacchus. 
In  molt  cafes,  it  may  be  deemed  the  birth- 

I  2  right 
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right  of  dram-drinkiiig,  or  the  ufe  of  grog; 
but  all  other  liquors  produce  it  by  long  con- 
tinuance. Towards  the  end,  the  complexion 
and  eyes,  from  beins;  y^llaw,  but  on  a  fable 
hue,  which  is  a  lymptom  or  approaching  dii- 
folution.  The  drunkard  fliould  be  taught  to 
look  into  a  glafs,  that  he  may  fpy  the  changes 
in  his  countenance  :  the  firft  ftage  would  pre- 
fent  him  wath  rednefs  of  eyes;  the' Tecorid 
would  exhibit  the  carbuncled  nofe;  and  the 
third,  a  yellow  and  black  jaundice.  In  the 
body  of  the  Inebriate,  the  liver  might  be  juftly 
called  the  officina  morhorum^- 1 

Dyfpepjia  : — Indigeftlon. 

There  are  fo  many  organs  concerned  in 
the  proceffes  of  digeftion,  chylification,  and 
fangulfication,  that  we  cannot  be  furprifed  at 
the  efFe£ts  of  hard  drinking  in  deranging 
,  them  :  for  the  firft  introducSlion  of  the  liquor 
into  the  body  comes  in  dired:  conta£l  with 
moft  of  them  ;  fuch  as  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 

*  Feb.  24.  I  have  at  prefent  a  patient  juft  recoverihg 
from  dtfeafedUver  and  jaundice  ;  who,  by  giving  up  the  vin- 
ous ftimulus  at  once,  has  been  miraculouily  fnatcji^4  Jfe^a 
the  verge  of  the  grave  i 
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biliary  and  pancreatic  duds,  ladeals,  &c. 
Want  of  appetite  and  bad  digeftion  are  there- 
fore common  with  drunkards.  The  ftomach, 
next  morning  after  a  laft  night's  debauch,  is 
left  in  a  ftate  of  febrile  debility  ;  its  mufc/<Iar 
^power  feeble  and  exhaufted ;  and  the  gaflric 
juice  vitiated  and  unfit  to  excite  the  defires  of 

^  healthful  appetite,  or  to  perform  the  office  of 
.an  aQive  folvent,  in  the  bufinefs  of  preparing 
the  food.  Hence  to  make  a  good  breakfaft 
.has  always  been  reckoned  a  fign  of  good 
health,  and  a  proof  of  temperance.  The  fto- 
mach, by  degrees,  grows  torpid  from  immo- 
derate ftimuli,  and  their  frequent  repetition, 
till  it  feels  little  inclined  to  receive  that  mild 
and  bland  nourifhment  which  is  ufually  ferved 

'^tip  for  the  morning  repaft.  In  this  manner 
^dyfpeptic  complaints  firft  commence ;  acidity, 

"*  cardialgia,   flatulence,    and    naufea,  are   fuc- 

^ceeded  by  nervous  irritability,  and  pain,  which 
tend  to  fix  the  diftrefs  of  the  inebriate.  To 
relieve  thefe,  the  megrim,  tadium  vit^^  and 
Tiypochondriacifm,  which  accompany  them, 
he  flies  to  his  bumper.  Thus  every  fucceed- 
ing  day's  potation  exceeds  its  predecefTor  in 

"^^'quantity,  and  he  becomes  a  habitual  drunkard. 

I  3  The 
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The  morning  hours  of  fiich  a  man,  when  nei- 
ther buiinefs  or  rational  recreation  can  en- 
gage him,  are  fpent  in  liftlefs  inadivity ;  he 
flies  from  trifle  to  trifle,  exprefl!es  his  ennui 
by  jponftant  yawning,  and  impatiently  counts 
the  tardy  hours  that  fhall  relieve  his  longing 
for  the  bottle.  The  man  who  has  once  exhi- 
bited, fuch  fymptoms  is  on  the  high-road  to 
ruin.  I  have  witneflfed  i\\t  fituation  of  fome 
drunkards,  when  their  potation  had  been 
longer  withheld  than  ufual ;  it  is  impoflible  to 
relate  fuch  a  fcene  ;  frantic  geftures  \  hideous 
yells ;  fcreams  of  torture ;  looks  of  defpair  ; 
groans,  fighs,  w^eeping,  and  gnafhing  of 
teeth  ;  are  but  a  defcribable  part  of  it :  it 
may  literally  be  fummed  up  in  what  is  called 
the  **  torments  of  the  damned.'^- 

In  fuch  cafes  of  dyfpepfia,  accompanied  by 
thefe  ftrong  mental  hallucinations,  it  is  in  vain 
to  expert  a  cure  from  articles  of  medicine. 
The  habit  of  drinking  muft  be  abandoned, 
and  moral  arguments,' with  fuch  religious  ad- 
monitions as  infpire  hope,  muft  be  fpeedily 
employed  to  prevent  fuicide  or  derangement 
of  intellect* 

Hydrops  ^ 
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Hydrops  : — Dropfy, 

When  infradlions  and  enlargements  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera  take  place,  the  dropfy,  next, 
makes  its  appearance.  The  free  return  of 
blood  to -the  heart  is  impeded  ;  and  thus  ex- 
halation is  increafed.  But  the  torpid  and 
pained  ftate,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  of  the  abforb- 
ent  fyftem,  beft  explains  the  accumulation  of 
aqueous  fluid  in  the  feveral  cavities.  The 
lymphatic  vefTels,  like  the  veins  and  arteries, 
pofTefs  mufcular  pov^^er,  by  which  their  con- 
tents are  propelled.  This  mufcular  power, 
by  exceilive  ftimulus,  is  liable  to  be  exhaufted, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  adion 
of  the  abforbents  is  thereby  leflened.  Thus, 
while  an  increafed  proportion  of  fluid  is  ef- 
fufed  from  the  relaxed  exhalants,  the  debili- 
tated abforbents  are  incapable  of  taking  it  up. 
We  obferve  the  eiFeft  of  thefe  vefl^els  being 
flrongly  flimulated  in  the  flomach  and  intef- 
tines,  by  the  thirfl  which  fucceeds  the  large 
ingurgitation  of  ardent  fpirit.  In  the  like 
manner  conftipation  is  produced,  from  the 
more  fluid  foecal  matter  being  abforbed,  while 
the  more  dry  parts  of  the  mafs  are  with  diffi- 
culty prefTed  forward.     Difeafes  of  the  liver 
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more  than  others,  feem  to  be  followed  by- 
hydropic  difpofition.  I  think  it  requires  fomc 
thing  beyond  the  mechanical  refiftance  of 
difeafed  vifcera  to  explain  this  ;  for  that  or- 
gan, it  would  appear,  pofTeffes  fome  uncom^ 
mon  fympathy  or  connexion  with  the  func^i 
tions  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem.  Dropfy  is^ 
therefore,  very  frequently  the  harbinger  q^ 
death  with  the  inebriate.  ^, 

Tabes  :  Atrophia  : — Emaciation  of  Body^ 

Thefe  complaints  naturally  follow  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  ftomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  lacleal  veffels  themfelves, 
by  the  frequent  application  of  alkohol,  are 
rendered  torpid,  conftringed,  or  impacted  5 
and  the  glands  of  the  mefentery,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  are  made  impervious.  But  when  the 
bile,gafi:ric  and  pancreatic  juices,  are  all  vitiated 
and  depraved,  how  is  it  pofTible  that  healthful 
nourifliment  can  be  prepared  ?  I  have  feen,  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  a  man  of  the 
'largeft  fize,  by  the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpiritu- 
pus  potation,  reduced  to  a  mere  fkeleton;^ 
Jlven  when  fome  degree  of  appetite  re- 
IP^ins^  th^  food  gives   no  fupportj  for  it 

cannot 
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cannot  pafs  into  the  blood  to  recruit  the  defi- 
cient juices  ;  hence  emaciation  of  body  and 
all  its  confequences.  A  few  weeks'  indul- 
gence in  raw  fpirir,  or  ftrong  grog,  in  large, 
quantity,  will  induce  thefe  difeafes.  Like 
many  others  which  follow  ebriety,  they  give 
little  pain ;  and  as  the  mental  powers  are 
lulled  into  ftupor  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
the  approaches  of  an  incurable  malady  are  not 
fufficiently  watched. 

Syncope : — Palpitatio. 

Fainting  fits  and  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
Sometimes  accompany  exceffive  debility  from 
habitual  bibacity ;  and  are  called  nervous 
fymptoms.  But  the  mod  alarming  degree  of 
thefe  evils  is,  when  they  are  the  effect  of  or- 
ganic  afFedions  of  the  heart,  pericardium,  and 
large  blood-veflels.  A  hydrothorax,  dropfy 
of  the  pericardium,  ofTification  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  coronary  arteries,  and  aorta  It- 
fdf,  have  all  been  difcovered  by  difledtion  in 
the  bodies  of  men  fubjed  to  temulency*. 
The  patient  commonly  dies  fuddenly  at  laft, 
after  being  long  tormented  with  anxiety  of 

f  Mpr|agm,  Lib.  II.  £pift.  sxvi.  13—37.    Epift,  xxvli'i. 
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the  moft  din:reffing  kind,  frequent  fainting 
fits,  fearful  dreams,  that  make  him  ftajrt  from 
his  fleep  with  figns  of  the  utmoft  terror  and 
agitatioHj  and  great  dejection  of  fpirits.  To 
thefe  may  be  addedj  thofe  fymptoms  which 
ebnftitufe  the  "  Angina  Pc&oris^^  of  feme  aii:^ 
thors*  The  fubje<?cS  of  thefe  horrid  com- 
plaints feem  to  undergo,  every  hour,  al!  the 
pangs  of  diffblutlon.  They  rank  among  the 
iBoft  fatal  and  terrible  evils  of  this  glbomy 
catalogue. 

Diabetes  :-^KxceJpve  D  if  charge  of  Urine. 

The  majority  of  perfons  whom  I  have 
known  fubjecl:  to  diabetes,  were  lovers  of  the 
bottle.  About  the  proximate  caufe  of  this 
difeafe,  various  opinions  have  been  given  by 
phyficians  :  in  this  place,  therefore,  I  Ihall  be 
permitted  to  refer  it  to  fom;e  depravity  of  the 
organs  of  digeftion.  I  fufpeft  that  many 
drunkards  have  this  complaint  upon  them 
without  taking  notice  of  it ;  and  that  it  comes 
-and  goes,  without  creating  alarm,  juft  as  they 
happen  to  live  regular  or  otherwife^  Dr. 
Rollo,  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  Woolwich,  has 
lately  publifhed  an  ingenious  chemical  Theory 

of 
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of  Diabetes;  and  his  pradice  has  been  attefted 
by  feme  ftriking  cafes,  one  of  which  I  at- 
tended for  a  fhort  time.  It  there  appears, 
that  the  faccharine  urine  always  followed  the 

r 

ufe  of  malt  liquors,  and  fuch  other  matter  as 
contained  the  bafis  of  the  faccharine  acid  :  and 
was  cured  by  a  diet  in  every  refpeft  highly 
animalifed,  and  directly  oppofite  to  the  articles 
juft  mentioned.  Hepatic  difeafes  being  fo 
common  from  hard-drinking,  and  the  bile 
being  fo  important  an  ingredient  in  preparing 
the  chyle  and  the  blood,  are  prefumptive 
proofs,  that  diabetes  may  derive  much  explan- 
ation from  thefe  foorces  :  but  what  chemical 
analyfis  can  unfold  the  nice  operations,  and 
w^onderful  arcana  of  Nature  ! 

It  is  impoffible  to  mention  the  name  of  Dr. 
Rollo,  without  adverting  to  the  valuable  re- 
formations he  has  effeded  in  the  Artillery 
Hofpital  at  Woolwich.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe 
meafures  affords  a  ftriking  contraft  to  the  op- 
pofition  which  I  met  within  attempting  fimilar 
improvements  in  the  naval  department*. 

*  Vide  Med.  Nautica ;  where  all  the  late  corredlions 
^re  detailed,  and  others  pointed -out  for  the  information 
pf  poflerity. 
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Locked  Jaw. 

This  difeafe  is  more  frequent  in  warm  than 
cold  climates  :  it  has  fucceeded  a  fit  of  ebriety 
when  the  patient,  in  the  exhauiled  Hate,  has 
flept  in  the  open  air,  or  been  expofed  to  the 
chilly  damps  of  the  evening.  I  think  a  cafe  of 
this  defcription  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Girdle- 
ftone, 

Palfy, 

Tremors  and  paralytic  afFedions  are  com- 
mon followers  of  the  apoplexia  temulenta.  The 
head  and  hands  of  fome  inebriates,  particu- 
larly in  the  morning,  fhake  and  tremble ;  but 
regain  their  ufual  ftrength,  and  become  fteady, 
as  the  dofe  of  ftimulus  is  repeated.  Men  of 
this  defcription  are  a  kind  of  living  thermo- 
meters ;  as  the  blood  warms,  their  fpirits  rifcr; 
and  when  it  cools  again,  by  withholding  their 
dram,  they  fink  into  languor  and  dejedion. 
When  affedions  of  this  kind  make  their  ap^i 
pearance,  the  wretched  inebriate  has  almoft 
finifhed  his  career  of  diffipation :  the  ftlver 
cord  of  life  is  nearly  loofed,  and  the  wheel 
hroken  at  the  ciftern  ! 

Ulcers* 
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Ulcers, 


When  habitual  intoxication  has  fufEciently 
weakened  the  folids  and  polluted  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  it  alfp  excite?  difeafes  of  the  fkin, 
that  readily  run  into  fqu^^nd  incurable  fores. 
Inftances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  daily  met  with 
in  private  life. 

An  ulcer,  the  moft  malignant  of  its  kind, 
on  record,  during  the  late  war,  infefted  par- 
ticular fhips  in  the  Channel  Fleet :  and  com- 
monly affefted  a  large  proportion  of  the  crew 
before  ihe  difpofition  to  it  could  be  overcome. 
The  charadter  of  this  fore  was  dire£lly  oppo- 
fite  to  that  of  the  fcorbutic  ulcer;  and  what 
was  miitid  a  certain  cure  for  fcurvy,  had  no 
efFe£t  on  the  Channel  fore.  The  leaftfcratch 
on  the  fkin,  the  pundure  of  a  lancet,  the 
bliftered  part,  but  efpecially  fcalds  and  burns> 
degenerated  into  this  ulceration,  with  a  rapidity 
not  to  be  conceived.  Large  lofs  of  mufcular 
fiefh  from  floughs,  and  caries  of  bone,  were 
the  confequence.  A  long  hiftory  of  this 
,  epidemic  ulcer,  is  given  in  the  fecond  and 
third  volumes  of  Medicina  Nautica.     From  a 

fair 
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fair  and  extenfive  view  of  all  rhe  fids  con- 
neded  with  its  production,  I  have  referred 
the  caufe  to  the  inordinate  iife  of  fpirituous 
liquors* 

Madnefs  and  Ideotifm, 

"  Reputation  !  Reputation  !  Reputation  ! 
"  O  !  I  have  loft  my  reputation  !  I  have  loft 
*^  the  immortal  part.  Sir,  of  myfelf ;  and  what 
"  remains  is  beftial — Drunk  ?  and  fpeak  par- 
*'  rot  ?  and  fquabble  ?  fwagger  ?  fwear  ?  and 
*'  difcourfe  fuftian  with  one's  own  fhadow  ? 
"  O,  thou  invifible  fpirit  of  wine,  if  thou  haft 
"  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee — 
"  Devil ! — I  remember  a  raafs  of  things,  but 
*'  nothing  diftindly  :  a  quarrel,  but  nothing 
*'  wherefore. — O !  that  men  fliould  put  an 
*'  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  fteal  away  their 
brains !  that  we  fhould  with  joy,  revel, 
pleafure,  and  applaufe,  transform  ourfelves 
"  into  beafts  1^ — I  will  afk  him  for  my  place 
*'  again  :  he  fhall  tell  me  I  am  a  drunkard  ! 
"  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  fuch  an 
"  anfwer  would  flop  them  all.  To  be  now  a 
*'  fenfible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  pre- 

"  fently 
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"  fently  a  beaft  !  O  flrange  !  Every  mordi- 
"  nate  cup  is  unbleffed,  and  the  ingredient  is 
''  a  Devil*." 

Drunkennefs  Itfelf,  is  a  temporary  iiiadnefs. 
But  in  conftitutions  where  there  is  a  predif- 
pofition  to  infanity  and  iditoifm,  thefe  difeafes 
are  apt  to  fucceed  the  paroxyfm,  and  will 
often  lafl:  weeks  and  months  after  it.  Wounds 
and  contufions  of  the  brain  and  cranium, 
^Nlth  ether  organic  lefions,  have  a  fimilar 
effedt.  I  have  known  numberlefs  inftances  of 
thefe  kinds  of  Mania  'j'  and  Amentia  \.  In 
courts  of  juftice  we  often  hear  of  men,  v^ho 
are  convidted  of  improper  condufl:,  pleading 
for  mitigation  of  punifhment,  from  ading 
under  temporary  infanity.  A  fmall  quantity 
of  liquor  is  apt  to  derange  thefe  people  :  iri- 
fuch  fubjeds  the  blood  would  appear  to  be 
over  accumulated  in  the  head,  or  circulates 
unequally  there,  and  thus  caufes  delirium. 
Seamen,  who  are  fo  much  expofed  to  blows 
and  wounds  of  the  head,  from  the  nature  of 
their  duty,  are  very  liable  to  afFedions  of  this 
kind. 

*  Shakefpear,  Othello. 

f  Paraphrofyne  Temuknta  Sauv.  Sp.  i. 

X  Amentia  a  Temulentia  Sauv,  Sp.  7. 

But 
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But  independent  of  conflitutional  predifpo- 
fition,  or  lefions  of  the  brain,  the  habit  of 
drunkennefs  will  bring  on  madnefs  and  ideot- 
ifm.  They  fometimes  follow  a  ftroke  of 
apoplexy.  It  Is  indeed  certain,  when  this 
habit  has  been  long  indulged,  that  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  brain  becomes  more  or  lefs  injured. 
Morgagni,  in  his  celebrated  work,  De  Caujis 
et  Sedibus  morborum^  has  furnifhed  us  with 
many  inftances  of  the  fubftance  of  the  brain 
being  much  altered,  as  appeared  by  his  diflec- 
tions  of  drunkards.  Thefe  inftances  exhibited 
the  fame  changes  from  the  healthy  ftrudure, 
■which  are  to  be  found  in  the  brains  of  maniacs 
and  ideots.  In  fome  it  was  found  of  a  much 
firmer  confiftence  than  ufual ;  and  in  others 
more  flaccid*:  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
more  foft  t :  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and 
nerves,  were  all  extremely  foft  \ ;  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  brain  was  yellow  and  foft,  feemed 

*  Tamen  ea  firmltudine  cerebrum  fuit,  ut  durlus  ad  Id 
tempus  a  me  diffe(5lura  effe  non  meminiflem. 

Lib.  i..Epift.  vili.  6. 
Portio  cerebejli  flaccida  erat,  See.       Lib.  i.  Epift.  ii.  22. 

•]*  Cerebrum.ct  cerebellum  mollora,  &c. 

Lib.  i.  Epift.  iil.  6 — i^. 

X  Cerebruift,  c€rebellumj  et  nervi^fumma  erant  flacci- 
dltate,  &c«  Lib*  i,  Epift.  v»  1 1, 

cor- 
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corrupted  * :  a  boney  fubftance,  and  very  hard 
gypfeous  concretions  were  foundj  in  oppofito 
nervorum  thalamo  \  :  the  trunks  of  the  arteries 
in  the  meninges,  and  even  their  branches, 
which  extend  to  the  plexus  cboroides^  were 
much  thicker,  and  harder  than  natural ;  and, 
when  dried,  difcovered  a  boney  difpofition  in 
different  places  %• 

If  the  fource  of  fetife  and  motion  is  thus 
liable  to  be  affefted  by  fpirituous  potatior^  we 
need  the  lefs  wonder  at  the  lofs  of  the  mental 
faculties*  How  juftly,  then,  may  we  exclaim, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  Shakefpear, 
*'  Ev€ry  inGrdinate  cup  is  unbkjfed^  and  the  in^ 
gredient  is  a  devil  C^ 


♦  Sabftantia  cerebri  flava  ac  flatcida  quae  corrupta  vi« 
debatur,  &c.  Lib,  i.  Epift.  xi.  6"; 

f  Officulura,  vel  concretum  gypfeum  duriflimum,  in 
oppofito  nervorum  thalamOj   &c.  EpIft.  xi.  7. 

\  Sed  in  tenui  meningi  arteriaruni>  trunci  omnes,  om- 
tiefque  item  earum.  rami,  iique  .prefertim>  qui  verfus 
pJexum  choroldem  contendunt,  multo  erant  craffiorcs 
iKcjuo,  et  duriores,  exficcatique  ofleam  pluribus  in  locis 
naturam  oftenderunt.  Lib.  ii.  Epift.  xxvii.  28* 


K  Mclm^ 
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Melancholy. 

tVhat  I  have  before  faid  on  dyfpepfia  will 
fuperfede  many  remarks  that  might  have  been 
made  under  this  difeafe.     The  melancholy  of 
drunkard?,  I  fancy,  is  feldcm  or  never  found 
without    dyfpeptic  fymptoms.     Indeed    dyf- 
pepfia,   hypochondriafivS,    and      melanchoha, 
would  only  appear  to  be  different  degrees  of 
the  fame  complaint.     Thus  indigeftion,  pro« 
ceeding  from  a  debilitated  condition  of  the 
chylopoetic  vifcera,    without  nervous    affec- 
tions, may  be  called  fimply  Dyfpepfia.     But 
when  apprehenfions  of  danger,  ill-grounded 
fears,  and    low  fpirits,  accompany  impaired 
digeftion,  the    difeafe    may   then    be   named 
hypochondriajts.     And    when  both    thefe  af- 
fedlions  are  prefent,   while  at  the  fame  time 
the  mental  difquietudes  arife  to  derangement 
of  intelled:^  or  delirium,  then  only  would  I 
call  .  the    difeafe    vielancholy.     The    morning 
hours  of  a  drunkard,  when  the  bottle  has  been 
long  w^ithheld,  often  exhibit  the  laft  degree 
of  dejeded  fpirits,  which  are  c)pt  to  bring  on 
ballucinatipa  of  mind.     The  habit  of  ebriety 

feeds 
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feeds  itfelf.  In  the  abfence  of  fliniulus,  the 
ideas  have  all  a  gloomy  caft,  and  every  feel- 
ing is  unpleafant :  there  is  an  aching  void, 
that  nothing  can  fill  up  but  a  renewal  of  the 
cup ;  which  is  no  fooner  quaffed  than  another 
is  defired  :  thus  by  degrees  the  brain  is  in- 
jured in  its  ftru(f^ure  by  violent  adlion,  and 
every  fpecies  of  delirium  is  the  confequence. 

Impotency^  and  Abolition  of  the  Sexual  Appetite. 

*  *  ..  •■, 
There  is  fcarcely  an  organ  of  the  human 

body  that  does  not,  in  its  turn,  receive  fome 
depi^avity  from  habitual  temulency.  Impo-^ 
tency  may  be  ox:cafioned  here  by  a  paralyfis 
of  thofe  mufcles  which  are  employed  in  the 
fexual  intercourfe  ;  but  the  appetite  itfelf  is 
certainly  deRroyed  in  time :  the  fot  lofes  all 
feelings  of  love.  The  fair  fex  ought  at  all 
times  to  (how  their  utter  averfion  to  a  drunk- 
ard, and  to  confider  it  an  infult  when  he 
dares  to  approach  them.  This  deportment 
in  the  female  part  of  fociety,  would  be  the 
{Irongefk  preventive  againft  the  vice  that 
could  be  found  5  for  It  annihilates  'all  virtu- 

K  2  ous 
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Ous  attachment  among  the  fexeSj  and  is  the 
greateft  foe  to  fentimental  love> 

With  equal  juftice,  the  habit  of  temulency 
has  been  faid  to  debilitate  the  offspring,  ?nd 
produce  a  puny  race.  It  is  a  known  law  in 
the  animal  oeconomy,  that  all  fecreted  fluids 
partake  of  the  vices  of  the  fecerning  organ. 
A  healthy  adion  is  required  in  every  gland, 
that  it  may  fecrete  healthy  juices.  We  have 
feen  that  the  mental  fundions  become  de- 
ranged, %vhen  the  brain  is  injured  in  its  (true- 
ture.  And  if  this  happens,  can  it  be  too 
grofs  to  fuppofe,  that  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion muft  equally  fufFer  in  both  fexes,,  from 
frequent  intoxication  ^  and  if  offspring  fhould 
unfortunately  be  derived  from  fuch  a  paren- 
tage, can  we  doubt,  that  it  muft  be  difeafed 
n  tod  puny  in  its  corporeal  parts  ;  and  beneath 
the  ftandard  of  a  rational  being  in  its  intellec- 
tual faculties  ?— The  beft  antidote  againfi; 
e^dls  of  this  defcrlption  in  fociety  is  early 
iiiarriage :  Vvhicb,  by  preferving  the  body 
-fcealthful,  and  the  mind  pure,  gives  the 
■beft  chance  of  tranfmitting  thefe  qualities 
,    19  the  progeny. — The  /urn  total  of  all  the 

difeafes 
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difeafes  which  flow  from  habitual  drunken- 
nefs,  is 

Premature  Old  ^ge» 

The  wrinkled  and  dejeded  vifage,  the 
bloated  and  fallow  countenance,  the  dim  eye, 
the  quivering  lip,  the  faultering  tongue,  y^«j 
teeth,  the  trembling  hand,  and  tottering  gait, 
are  fo  many  external  figns  of  bodily  infirmity  : 
while  weak  judgment,  timidity,  irrefolution, 
low  fpirirs,  trifling  difpofition,  and  puerile 
amufements,  difcover  a  mind  poifoned  by  the 
bowl  of  excefs,  not  broke  by  the  hand  of 
time  1 

Infants, 

If  difeafes  of  fo  Jerious  a  nature  appear  in 
adults,  from  the  inordinate  ufe  of  vinous 
fpirit,  how  much  more  liable  muft  feeble  in- 
fancy be  to  fuffer  from  the  fame.  I  am 
affraid  that  this  is  no  uncommon  obfervatiom 
It  is  well  known  that  nurfes,  if  they  can  de- 
ferve  fuch  a  name,  are  in  the  pradice  of 
giving  fpirits  in  the  form  of  punch  to  young 
children  to   make  them   fleep.     The    efieft 

K  X  cannot 
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cannot  fail  to  be  hurtful :  fuch  cbiidren  arc 
known  to  be  dull,  drowfy,  and  ftupid  ;  bloated 
in  the  countenance,  eyes  inflamed,  fubje6t 
to  ficknefs  at  ftomacb,  coftive,  and  pot- 
bellied* The  body  is  often  covered  with 
eruptions,  and  flight  fcratches  are  difpofed  to 
ulcerate. 

Again,  the   food    of  women    who   fuckle 
their  own  children  is,  often  very   improperly 
feleded.     The  quantity  of  the  milk,  not  the 
quality  of  it,  is  ft:udied.     It  is  a  well-known 
fad,  that  this  fecretion  partakes  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  diet  that  is  ufed  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  certain  articles   pafs  through   the  breaft 
unaflSmilated  :    vegetables  give  a  more  afcef- 
cent  milk  than  animal   food  ;   but  all  drinks, 
containing  ardent  fpirit^  fuch  as  wine,  punch, 
caudle^  alcj  and  porter,  muft  impregnate  the 
ipilk ;   and  thus,  the  digeftive  organs  of  the 
babe  mufl  be  quickly   injured,     Thefe  mull 
fuffer    in     proportion    to     the    delicacy     of 
their  texture;   and   the  difeafes    which   flow 
from  this  fource  are  certainly  not  uncommon, 
Phyficians  whp  have  prefcribed  a  diet  and  re- 
gimen for  nurfmg  mothers,  have  not  fuffi- 
cieritly  attended  to  the  hurtful  efftds  of  wine 

^nd 
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and  malt  liquors.  Porter  is  generally  per- 
mitted in  large  quantities  on  thefe  occalions ; 
a  beverage,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  our  re- 
marks, highly  improper  and  dangerous.  It 
would  be  foreign  from  the  nature  of  this 
work,  to  extend  the  fubject  farther;  but  it 
feemed  neceflary  to  introduce  it^  in  a  book 
that  profefTedly  treats  of  the  effeits  of  ardent 
fpirits,  on  the  living  body. 


K  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

^he  Method  of  corre&ing  the  Habit  af  In* 
toxication^  and  of  treating  the  Drunken 
Faroxyfm^ 

We  cnrfe  not  wine  ;  (he  vile  excefs  we  blame.,        Armstrongi. 

l^ROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  Importance  of  this  part  of  my  fub- 
jed  will  be  readily  admitted*  A  train  of  dlf- 
eafes  of  the  moll  dangerous  nature,  at  once 
deftroying  the  body,  and  depraving  the  mind, 
are  the  certain  followers  of  habitual  ebriety. 
Amidft  all  the  evils  of  human  life,  no  caufe 
of  difeafe  has  fo  wide  a  range,  or  fo  large  a 
fhare,  as  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  Whea 
we  fee  dropfies,  apoplexies,  paliies,  &c.  mul- 
tiplying in  the  bills  of  mortality,  we  muft 
look  to  hard  drinking  as  the  principal  agent 
in  bringing  on  thefe  maladies.  More  than 
one  half  of  all  the  fudden  deaths  which 
happen,  are  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  ;  foftened 
intq  fome  milder  name^    not   to  ruffle   th^ 

feelings 
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feelings  of  relations,  in  laying  them  before  the  . 
public. 

This  vice  muft  have  prevailed  early  among 
mankind  ;  and  all  good  legiflators  have  en- 
deavoured to  oppofe  its  progrefs  in  fociety. 
Among  the  Athenians,  by  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  magiftrate  who  became  drunk  was  put  to 
Yieath  ;  inferior  degrees  of  punifhment  fell 
upon  other  orders.  Drunken nefs  was  pro- 
fcrlbed  at  Lacedsemon  by  the  laws  of  Lycur-^ 
gus :  and,  to  excite  horror  among  the  chil- 
dren, againft  a  vice  fo  brutal  and  degrad- 
ing, the  drunken  Haves  were  expofed  before 
them  *.  The  ancient  Saracens  and  Cartha- 
ginians drank  no  wine.  The  Nervii  ufed  no 
vinous  liquor,  becaufe  it  made  them  lazy  and 
effeminate  f.  Among  the  Romans  the  vice 
was  odious:  the  whole  hiftory  of  this  repub- 
lic does  not  mention  fuch  a  phrafe,  as  a  habit 
of  intoxication.  The  women  were  punifhed 
capitally  if  guilty  of  it :  and  the  cuftom  of 
faluting  v;omen  is  faid  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, to  diibover  whether  they  drank  fpi- 
rituous  liquors.     Ebriety  is  at  all  times  de- 

*  Plutarch. 

f  Cpaefar  de  Bello  Galileo.     Lib.  ti.  cap.  vlli. 
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grading  in  men  ;  but  in  woinen  It  is  difgufting 
and  abominable.  The  Koran  of  Mahomet 
exprefsly  denies  wine  to  the  Muffulman. 
— >Whkt  can  Ghriftlaa  Biitain  offer  againft 
t-hele  aurhorities  ? 

Drunkenneis  prevails  more  in  cold  climates 
than  in  warm  :  phyfical  canfes  ma^'^,  in  a  great 
sfneafu re,  explain  this.     Heat  is  one  of  the 
great  fiipports  of  animal  life  :    it  beftows  oa 
the  mental  faculties  chearfulnefs  and  vivacity  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  more  gay  and  volatile  than  thofe 
6f  the   northern  regions.     As  heat  fupplies 
abundant  ftimolos,  the  conftitntion,  therefore/ 
needs  lefs  excitement    from    diet.     Bat    the 
fhivering   native    of  Lapland    or    Labrador, 
whofe  temperature  of  climate,  for  a  great  part 
of  the   year^  defcends   beneath  the  freezing 
point,  feels  an  uriufual  glow  and  animation 
from    fpirituous  potation,  which    he   cannot 
obtain   from    his  vTintry  fkies.     His  atmof- 
phere  thus   confpires  to  make  him  a  drunk- 
ard :    becaufe,  when  he  firft  taftes  a  beverage 
that  imparts  chearfulnefs  and  ftrength ;  he  is 
not  aware  that  it  is  the  firfl  ilep  to  a  courfe  of 
indulgence,  that  mud  uhimately  impair  bis 

health 
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health,  and  abridge  his  underftanding  *.  Dr. 
Falconer,  in  his  ElTay  on  Climate,  fays,  *'  If 
"  we  go  from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole, 
*'  we  (hall  find  this  vice  increafmg,  together 
"  with  the  degree  of  latitude.  If  we  go  from 
*'  the  Equator  again  to  the  South  Pole,  we 
*'  fhall  find  drunkennefs  travelling  fouth,  ex- 
'*  a'flly  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  decreafe 
'^  of  heat." 

When  ebriety  is  frequently  repeated  it  be- 
comes hurtful  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
the  atmofphere.  The  feverifh  heat  v^^hich  it 
creates,  joined  to  that  of  a  tropical  cjimate, 
mufi:  the  fooner  brltig  on  fome  fatal  difeafe ; 
or  more  fpeedily  exhaufl  the  flrengfh  of  the 
body  by  exceffive  llimulation.  This  facl  is 
daily  exemplified  among  European  foldiers 
and  feamen,  as  well  as  new-comer?,  in  the 
Well  India  Ifiands,  who,  af^er  getting  drunk 
on  clieap  new  rum,  expofe  themfeives  in  the 
fun,  or  in  the  night  ileep  while  the  heavy  dews 
are  falling  ;  and  thus  become  liable  to  thofe 
acute  dilcales  that  carry  them  cfFin  a  few  days, 
in  defpite  of  all  medicine.  The  French  fol- 
diers and  fearnen,by  being  more  temperate  in 


*   Fkle  Raynr.l's  Hi.V  of  Arrcrlca. 
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living  than  EngUQimen,  fuffered  lefs  from  the 
fevers  of  thele  regions,  in  former  wars.  But 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent 
in  Saa  Domingo,,  where  Frenchmen  have 
died  ixi  greater  proportion  than  even  our 
troops,  while  we  pofliiTed  that  unwholefome 
ifland.  It  is  well  known  that  the  modern 
armies  of  France  are  much  addicted  to  drink- 
ing fpirits  ;  and  many  of  their  greateft  vid:o- 
ries  are  faid  to  have  been  obtained  under  the 
fury  infpired  by  dram-drinking ;  the  fpirits 
being  fupplied  to  the  foldiers  while  engaged, 
by  women  who  attended  them  for  that  fer- 
vice.  This  Is  a  fpecies  of  pro\¥efs  which  our 
tars  call  Dutch-courage ;  and  which,  I  hope, 
will  never  be  reforted  to  by  Britons  in  the 
prefect  conteft  with  France. 

This  vile  habit,  it  appears,  was  lefs  known 
in  Britain  three  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Caoibden,  in  his  Annals,  un- 
der the  year  15S1,  has  made  this  remarkable 
obfervation  :-—**  The  Engliih,  who  hitherto 
"  had,  of  all  the  northern  nations,  fhewn 
**  themfelves  lead  aduidled  to  imm.oderate 
*^  drinking,  and  been  com.mended  for  their 
*^  iubriety,  firfl  learnedj  in  thefe  wars  in  the 

"  Nether- 
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««  Netherlands,  to  fwallow  large  quantities  of 
intoxicating  liquors ;  and  to  deftroy  their 
own  health  by  drinking  that  of  others."  I 
am  much  afraid  that  fome  later  wars  in  the 
fame  countries  have  not  greatly  encouraged 
fobriety.  The  Roman  armies  were  allowed 
only  vinegar  and  water  in  all  their  expedi- 
tions ;  yet  with  this  fimpie  beverage  they  con* 
quered  the  world  ! 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  convivial  dif- 
pofuion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  has  a  ftrong  tendency  to  extend 
the  habit  of  ebriety..  There  is  no  bufinefs  of 
moment  tranfacled  in  thefe  iflands  without  a 
libation  to  Bacchus.  It  prevails  among  the 
Peers  of  the  realm  down  to  the  parifli  commit- 
tee. Thefe  convivial  parties  are  a  luxuriant 
fcyon  of  a  free  country  ;  where  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  fociety  meet  to  enjoy  friendly  in- 
tercourfe,  without  the  dread  of  interruption 
from  a  jealous  Inquifition,  or  the  domiciliary 
vifits  of  a  tyrant's  fpies.  But  they  have  often 
the  bad  effed:  of  mixing  the  profligate  witli 
the  good,  and  debauching  the  fober  citizen  : 
a  certain  number  of  bumper-toaftvi  are  to  be 
gulped  down  on  thefe  occafions,  v^iihout  dif- 
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criminating  the  weak  head  and  fickly  flomach 
from  the  conftant  wine-bibber.  As  the  wine 
fparkles  the  fpiiits  mount,  and  the  heart  di*' 
Jates :  man  is  an  imitative  animal,  and  quickly 
affirnilates  with  his  affociates.  The  refolutions 
that  were  formed  in  the  cool  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, foon  diffolve  before  the  warming  influ* 
ence  of  a  new  toaft  and  a  frefli  bowl.  Thus 
clubs  are  formed  ;  one  party  begets  another  | 
dinner  fucceeds  to  dinner;  till  the  man  who 
ftartled  once,  at  a  half-pint, now  fiaggers  home 
under  the  load  of  one  bottle  more !  Evoe 
Bacche !  The  man  who  was  focial  at  firft  in 
his  cups,  foon  becomes  convivial,  and  ends  his 


career  as  a  fot. 


It  has  been  afferted,  that  one  of  the  beft 
antidotes  againft  intoxication  is,  for  the  fober 
man  to  witnefs  the  adicns  of  the  drunkard. 
With  a  mind  as  yet  pure  and  unfullied  with  de^ 
baucb,  fuch  a  fight  muft  be  highly  difgufting; 
and  am  id  (I  the  rigid  manners  cf  a  Spartan 
education  it  might  have  great  weight.  But 
evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners: 
vice,  by  being  often  feen,  lofes  its  deformity  ; 
and  tlie  bed  of  young  m*en  have  become  fots 
from  the  contagion  of  example,     A  drunkardj^ 
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reeling  to  and  fro  in  the  ftreets,  feldom 
efcapes  the  infults  and  mockery  of  fchoolboys. 
But  the  fame  boys,  when  grown  up  to  men, 
do  not  always  preferve  the  fame  hatred  and 
contempt  for  the  pradice.  The  babbling 
fot  may,  for  a  time,  be  their  fport  and  deri- 
fion  ;  but  a  frequent  view  of  the  objed:  wear^ 
off  the  fenfibility  of  the  eyes;  and  what  they 
once  beheld  with  dlfiike,  becomes  now  their 
friend  and  affociate* 

The  allegory  of  the  companions  of  UlyiTes 
being  transformed  into  fwine,  is  a  fine  emblem 
of  ihis  degrading  habit.  The  produ£l  of  the 
vinous  fermentation  is  not  inaptly  typified  in 
the  following  lines  of  Ovid  : 

niifceri  toili  jubet  liordca  grani. 


Melhique,  virxique  men',  cum  lacte  coagula  patk), 
Quiqiie  fub  hac  lateaiit  furtlin  dulcediir:;,  fuccos 
^i\djicit. 

A  modern  London  porter-brewer,  who 
mixes  opium  and  coculus  hidicus  with'  his  li- 
quor, may  be  jullly  compared  to  i\\?^  xoxctx^^-^ 
Circe,  in  thus  compounding  her  charms  and 
hog- transforming  cup : 

Q^2E  fimul  arcnti  ritieiitlbus  haufimi!';  <:'^V':'., 
(re  pudet  et  referain,)  fctis  horrofcere  cuipiv 
Ncc  jiim  pcifc  Joquij  pro  verbis  edcrc  ra'a^^ntn 
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Murmur  ;  et  In  terram  toto  procumbere  vultu  t 

Ofque  meura  fenfi  pando  o(?^al]efcere  roftro  ; 

Colio  tumere  toris^  et  qua  modo  pocula  partem 

I^Uinpta  inihi  faerantj  ilia  veftigia  feci. 

Claudor  hara.  Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  xlv.  Fab.  v.  vL 

Man,  the  lord  of  creation,  v^hen  by  excefs 
and  debauch  he  has  loft  the  faculty  of  reafon^ 
is  not  only  levelled  with  the  brutes,  but  feems 
to  iofe  the  refpeft  of  inferior  animals*  The 
generous  horfe,  when  mounted  by  a  drunkard^ 
forgets  his  wonted  fpirit  and  dignity  of  mein, 
as  if  afliamed  of  his  burthen.  The  dog,  at 
all  other  times  faithful  to  man,  feels  his  at- 
tachment infulted  when  he  follows  a  ftagger-* 
ing  mailer.  There  muft  indeed  be  fomething 
flriking  in  the  manner  and  countenance,  be- 
tween fobriety  and  drunkennefs ;  and  why 
fhould  they  not  be  perceived  by  thefe  faga- 
cious  domeftic  animals?  Fads  are  not  want- 
ing to  prove  this,  which  have  come  under  my 
own  knowledge.  A  man,  returning  home  at 
night  when  beaftly  drunk,  was  attacked  by 
his  own  houfe-dog,  that  had  obferved  fuch 
a  change  in  his  mafterV  voice  and  appear- 
ance, that  he  probably  took  him  for  a  hog  ot 
a  thief.  The  noife  waived  the  houfehold,  who 
were  too  late  to  fave  the  flefhy  parts  of  the 
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leg  from  being  miferably  torn. — A  gentleman, 
after  getting  very  drunk  in  his  own  houfe 
with  fome  jolly  companions,  went  to  take 
the  air  in  his  garden,  where  he  was  obferved 
by  fome  favourite  pointers:  but,  inftead  of 
their  ufual  careffes,  they  fet  upon  him  with 
great  fury ;  and,  Afteon-like,  he  w^as  hunted 
round  his  own  walks  by  his  own  pack.  The 
confequences  might  have  been  fatal,  had  not 
his  fcreams  brought  his  fervants  to  his  afr 
fiftance. 

Ille  fugit,  per  qus  fuerat  loca  faepe  fecutus, 
Heu  famulos  fugit  ipfe  fuos  :   clamare  libebat, 
A<5t3eon  ego  fura,  domlnuiii  cognofcite  veftrum. 

Ovid. 

The  reception  which  the  King  of  Ithaca 
met  with,  after  a  long  abfence,  from  his  dog 
Argo,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
two  inebriates.  Yet  Ulyffes  wa?  poor,  and 
in  rags,  at  his  return :  but  his  countenance 
was  not  altered  by  debauch,  or  his  face  and 
eyes  flufhed  with  wine.  From  his  travels  he 
had  acquired  much  ufeful  knowledge,  mores 
midtorum  videt  et  urhes :  for  thefe  acquifitions 
the  faithful  dog  feemed  to  feel  a  refped  ;  and 
he  expired  with  joy  at  his  feet.     Had  he  re- 
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turned  intojiicated  with  the  cups  of  Circe  that 
were  drank  by  his  companions,  it  is  probable 
this  friendly  animal  might  have  denied  his 
lord  and  mafter. 

But   if  the  habit   of   intoxicati6ti^^ilr  ob- 
noxious in  all  men;  in  the  charaQer  of  the 
Judge,  the  Counfellor,   and  the  Phyfician,  it 
is  peculiarly  criminal.     The  man  that  is  daily 
muddled  with  wine  can  poffefs  no  lucid  in- 
terval, or  power  of  difcernment ;  he  cannot 
difcriminate  between   the   evidence   of  right 
and  wrong;  and  thus  he  is  equally  liable  to 
condemn  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Solon, 
in  framing  the  Athenian  code,  feetHs^tb'^HW^. 
been  aw^are   of  this  ;  and  another  wife  %?2!n 
has  faid,  "  It  is  not  for  Jiings  to  drink  wine  ; 
nor   for   princes   ftrong   drink :    left   they 
drink,  and  forget  the  law;  and  pervert  the 
'^  judgment  of  any  of  the  afflided  *."     The 
fame  maxims  apply  to  the  duty  of  the  lawyer; . 
if  not,  the  peace  of  fociety  can  never  be  fecure 
againft  evil  advifers.     But  in  the  phyfician 
the   habit   is    ftill    more   dangerous,     OtKerr 
counfeliors  of  mankind  have  ftated  portion"^ 
of  their  time  for  bufinefs,   but  the  acceffions 

^  ProverbS;  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  4,  5. 
-  of 
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of  difeafe  are  uncertain,  and  the  phyfieian 
may  be  wanted  at  the  moment  when  his  rea- 
fon  is  overwhelmed  with  wine.  If  there  is 
one  profeffion  more  than  another,  that  re- 
quires acutenefs  of  appreheniion,  ferious  re- 
fleftion,  or  calm  contemplation,  it  is  that  of 
the  phyfieian  ;  for  every  cafe  introduces  him 
to  foraething  he  never  faw  before.  The 
world  has,  at  all  times,  been  little  fit  to  judge 
of  the  medical  character;  becaufe  medical 
knowledge  is  almoft  infulated  from  the  com- 
mon obfervation  of  mankind.  But  when  you 
hear  it  afl^erted,  that  fuch  a  dodor  can  pre- 
fcribe  as  well  drunk  as  fober,  you  muft  pity 
the  weak  mind  that  could  form  the  idea ;  or 
confider  fuch  language  as  blafphemy  in  the 
face  of  reafon  : — A  drunken  phyfieian  is  not 
worthy  to  approach  the  fick-bed  of  a  Hotten- 
tot. I  mean  not  to  debar  the  profeffion  from 
the  feflive  board  ;  for,  I  think,  of  all  men  they 
ftand  moft  in  need  of  relaxation,  from  the 
fatigues  of  bufinefs.  Their's  is  a  continued 
round  among  fcenes  of  pain,  forrow,  and 
death  :  the  man  that  employs  a  large  part  of 
the  day  in  the  gloom  of  a  fick  chamber  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  comforts  that  are  derived  from 
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the  fociety  of  the  virtuous  and  good  iri 
the  domeftlc  circle ;  and  ought  to  have  his 
fliare  of  amufements  in  the  company  of  the 
elegant  and  polite. 

The  feeds  of  this  difeafe,  (the  habit  of  ebri- 
ety,)  I  fjjfpefl,  like  many  others,  are  often 
fown  in  infancy.     I  do  not  merely  allude  to 
the  moral  education.     In  the  prefent  ftage  of 
fociety,  human  kind  are  almoft  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  Nature:  and  a  cuftom  called 
fajhion^  a  word  which  ought  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  nurfing,  now   rules  every  thing. 
The  early  ftages  of  our  exiftence  require   a 
mild  bland  nouriihment,  that  is  fulted  to  the 
delicate  excitability  of  a  tender  fubjefl:.     But 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  infant  is  deprived 
of  the  breaftj  long  before  the  growth  of  the 
body  has  fitted  the  ftomach  for  the  reception 
of  more  ftimulant  food.     Inftead,  therefore, 
of  its  mother's  milk,  the  infant  is  fed  on  hot 
broth,  fpiced  pudding,  and,  perhaps  alfo,  that 
enervating  beverage  tea.     The  tafte  is  thus 
early  vitiated.^  the  flomach  and  bov^els  fre- 
quently difordered ;  and,  to  add  to  the  mif- 
chief,  the   helpleft    child    is  forced   to   gulp 
down  many  a  naufeous  draught  of  medicine, 
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or  bitter  potion,  that  its  unnatural  mother  may 
acquit  her  confcience  of  having  done  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  recover  its  health. 
Dyfpeptic  afFedions  are  in  this  manner  quick- 
ly induced  :  a  conftant  recourfe  to  medicine, 
wine,  cordials,  and  fpirits,  muft  be  the  confe- 
fequence ;  and  the  child  of  the  faihionable 
lady  becomes  a  certain  annuity  to  phyfic ;  a 
drunkard  at  twenty,  and  an  old  man  at  thirty 
years  of  age.  Parents  and  guardians  would 
do  well  to  calculate  the  cfFeds  of  an  appetite, 
early  accuftomed  to  ftimulating  food  ;  and  en- 
deavour to  prevent  future  bad  habits,  by  fuit- 
ing  the  nourifhment  to  the  period  of  life. 

It  may  now  be  aiked,  at  what  age  ought  a 
child  to  begin  the  ufe  of  wine  ?  To  this  I 
muft  reply,  that  fpirits,  wine,  and  fermented 
liquors  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
the  diet  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth. 
Natural  appetite  requires  no  fuch  ftimulants. 
Human  blood,  and  healthful  chyle,  do  not  ac- 
knowledge alkohol  to  be  an  ingredient  in  their 
compofition.  The  ufe  of  thefe  liquors  is 
hurtful  in  proportion  to  the  tender  age  in 
which  it  is  begun.  The  laborious  ruftic,  whofe 
chief  beverage  is  water,  or  milk,  toils  through 
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the  feafons,  is  never  troubled  with  dyfpeptic 
complaints ;  arid  never  fufFers  from  low  fpirits 
or  hypochondriacal  apprehenfions.  Why, 
then,  will  the  better  orders  of  life,  lay  the 
foundation  in  infancy,  for  what  are  to  be 
conftant  troubles  to  their  children  while  they 

live  I 

When  wine  was  firft  introduced  into  Great 
Britain,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  fhop  of  the  apothecary  :  it  would 
have  been   well   had   it  been  ftill    confined 
there :   but  fpirituous  liquors  are  not  men- 
tioned at  that  period  of  our  hiftory.     They 
were  probably  un|cnown  till  our  army  went 
to  affift  the  Dutch  in  obtaining  their  inde- 
pendency.    As  an  article  in  medicine  the  vir- 
tues  of  wine   are   fovereign  in  their  kind  t 
there  are  fome  difeafes  for  which  it  is  the  beft 
remedy,  witnefs  typhus  fever.    But  the  mind 
that  leans  upon  it  for  fupport  under  afflic- 
tions, trufts  to  a  broken  reed,  a  falfe  friend, 
a  deception  that  lulls  it   into  fatal  fecurity. 
The  evils  and  misfortunes  of  human  life  muft 
be  borne  with  fortitude  of  a  different  kind, 
and  oppofed  with  religious  and  moral  fenti* 
oacnts.     Thefe  opiates  of  the  foul  do  not  ter- 
minate 
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minate  their  operation  by  Increafing  the 
gloom  J  and  inducing  a  feverer  paroxyfm  at 
its  next  recurrence.  A  man  who  gets  drunk 
to  forget  care,  fiiould  be  reniinded  of  the  hor- 
ror that  will  inevitably  follow  intoxication,  on 
the  firft  return  of  fobricty* 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  man  in  health  can 
need  wine  till  he  arrives  at  forty.  He  may 
then  begin  with  two  glaffes  in  the  day :  at 
fifty  he  may  add  two  more;  and  at  fixty.he 
may  go  the  length  of  fix  glafles  per  diem^  but 
not  to  exceed  that  quantity  even  though  he 
{hould  live  to  a  hundred.  Lewis  Carnaro^  the 
Venetian  nobleman,  who  lived  upwards  of  a 
"hundred,  ufed  fourteen  ounces  of  wine  in  the 
day.  The  ftiraulus  of  wine  is  favourable  to 
advanced  age.  The  circulating  fyftem,  after 
w^e  pafs  the  meridian  of  life,  becomes  lefs  vi- 
gorous :  and  the  pafEons  that  formerly  added 
force  and  ftrength  to  the  bodily  movements, 
decline,  and  are  lefs  exciting.  As  the  feelings 
and  fenfibillty,  therefore,  grow  blunted  and 
dull,  we  can  bear,  not  only  with  impunity, 
but  with  advantage,  thofe  excitors  that  would 
have  done  harm  before.  Wine,  and  all  fer- 
mented liquors,  by  quickening  the  circulation 
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of  the  blood,  generate  heat :  and  it  is  well 
known  that  increafe  of  temperature  is  favour- 
able to  old  age  :  heat  fdmulates  the  withered 
limb  to  motion,  foftens  the  rigid  fibre,  and 
opens  the  dry  fkin  by  augmenting  .the  per- 
fpirable  fluid.  Thus  aged  people  feel  addi- 
tional comfort  in  warm  feafons  and  climates ; 
and  generally  die  in  fome  of  the  winter 
months.  For  thefe  reafonsj  wine  has  been 
aptly  called  the  "  milk  of  old  age>'^ 

O  !  feldom  may  the  ftated  hours  return 
Of  drinking  deep !  I  would  not  daily  tafte. 
Except  when  life  declines,  even  fober  cups. 
Weak  withering  age  no  rigid  law  forbids, 
With  frugal  netSar,  fmooch  and  flow  with  bajm. 
The  faplfefs  habit  daily  to  bedew, 
And  give  the  hefitating  wheels  of  life 
Gliblier  to  play.     But  youth  has  better  joys  ; 
And  is  it  wife,  when  youth  with  pleafure  flows. 
To  fquander  the  reliefs  of  age  and  pain  ? 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preferving  Health, 

In  thofe  families  where  gout  and  dyfpeptic 
complaints  are  hereditary,  the  ufe  of  wine, 
and  all  other  fermented  liquors,  ought  to  be 
cautioufly  guarded  againft  in  childhood  and 
youth.  The  parent  who  offers  them  to  the 
infant,  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  ten- 
dernefs,  ought  to  weigh  the  confeguences*     If 

the 
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ttie  babe  were  left  to  the  inftinSs  of  nature 
thefe  articles  would  be  the.  very  laft  It  would 
fix  upon.    Their  qualities  are  fo  diametrically 
oppofite  Va  the  mother's  milk.     The  pleafure 
v^^hich  they  afford  is  momentary ;  and  every 
time  they  are  reforted  to,  there  is  danger  of  the 
quantity  being  increafed :  of  the  evils  which 
refult  from  this  pradlice  there  is  no  end.   The 
child   that  is  born    of  gouty   and   dyfpeptic 
parents,  ought  from  its  birth  to  be  confined  to 
the  mildeft  food  ;  it  ought  to  fubfiift  on   milk 
alone  as  long  as  poffible  :    it  muft  never  tafte 
wine,  even  diluted   to  the  utmoft,  or  beer  of 
the  weakeft  kind.     Animal  food,  and  broth 
made  from  that,  light  puddings,  and  different 
articles  of  cookery  where  milk  forms  the  chief 
ingredient,  will   extend  the  diet  as  the  child 
grows  up  ;  and  thus  will  be  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  healthy  conftitution,  and  a  temperate 
life.     It  is  a  contrary  treatment  that  enfures 
the    approach  of  thefe  maladies ;    and  early 
gout  is  often  fixed  before  the  man  arrives  at 
thirty.     Such  are  the  baneful  effeds  of  early 
bad  cuftoms ;  for  when  the  tafte  is  once  con- 
firmed, whether  for  hot  or  cold  articles ;  fub- 
ftances   fweet   or  four,  mild  or  acrid,  they 

become 
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become  fo  interwoven  with  habit,  that  we 
ftrive  in  vain  to  corre£l  them.  The  late  Dr* 
CuUen,  in  his  Ledures,  ufed  to  mention  a 
family,  all  of  whom  were  in  ,the  habit  of 
taking  a  dram  at  a  certain  hour  beforp  dinner, 
about  one  o'clock.  When  the  Dodor  ex- 
prcffed  his  wonder  at  the  pradice,  it  .was  ac- 
knowledged by  alL  that  if  the  time  paffecl,  or 
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if  they  were  from  home,  and  did  not  get  the 
ufual  dram,  it  was  attended  with  a  confider- 
able  fert/e  of  confcioufnefs .     In  plain  Englifli, 
they  had  got  into  a  very  bad  habit,  and  found 
themfelves  low-fpirited  for  want  of  their  cor- 
dial.    This  morning  dram  was  probably  in-- 
culcated  by  the  example  of  fome  dyfpeptic 
mother,  or  an  arthritic  father.  The  venerable 
ProfefTor   did    not  inform   us   of  the   future 
hiftory  of  this  odd  family ;  but  I  could  almoft 
venture  to  pledge  myfelf,  that  the  whole  of 
them  turned  out  to  be  drunkards.     Indeed 
where  the  members  of  a  family  were  fo  early 
initiated  into  pernicious  cuftoms  by  both  pre- 
cept and  example,  parents  have  no  right  to 
look  for  a  regular  life  among  their  childrep. 
In  this  habit,  as  in  all  others,  imitation  has 
its  powerful  effeds  ;   and  the  man  is  fpoiled 

in 
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in  the  arms  of  his  nurfe,  while  yet  an  in- 
fant. 

Some  intemperate  men,  it  may  have  been 
remarked,  have  lived  to  a  great  age.     That 
fome  drunkards  have  numbered  eighty  years 
and  upwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     But 
what  kind  of  life  has  that  been  ?  half  the  time 
muft  have  been  fpent  under  the  impreffion  of 
deranged  Intellefl: ;  and  their  fober  moments, 
if  they  had  any,  muft  have  been  a  continued 
repetition    of  mental   difquietudes,    dejefted 
fpirits,  and  gloomy  apprehenfions.     If,  how- 
ever, we  admit  that  one  drunkard  now  and 
then  may  exceed  three  fcore  years  and  ten,  the 
balance  is  much  on  the  other  fide,  when  many 
thoufands  fall  vidims  to  the  bottle  before  they 
arrive  at  thirty.     Let  the  man  of  refleftion 
only  look  round  him  in  fociety ;  and  as  he 
fees  his  acquaintance  fall  off  by  the  difeafes 
mentioned  in  our  catalogue ;  if  he  has  beea 
converfant  with  the  modes  of  living  among 
thefe  perfons,  he  will  find  that  intemperance 
in  drinking  has  had  a  large  fhare  in  bringing 
them  to  the  grave. 

But  it  is  not  drinking  fpirituous  liquors  to 
the  length  pf  intoxication  only  that  conftitutes 
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intemperance.  A  man  may  drink  a  great 
deal,  pafs  a  large  portion  of  his  time  at  the 
bottle,  and  yet  be  able  to  fill  moft  of  the  ^vo- 
cations of  life.  There  are  certainly  many 
men  of  this  defcription,  who  have  never  been 
fo  transformed  with  liquor  as  to  be  unknovNrn 
to  their  own  houfe-dog,  or  fo  fooHfh  ifi  their 
appearance,  as  to  be  hooted  by  fchool-boys, 
that  are  yet  to  be  confidered  as  intemperate 
livers,  Thefe  fober  drunkards,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  exprellion,  deceive  themfelves  as 
well  as  others;  and  though  they  pace  flowly 
along  the  road  to  ruin,  their  journey  termi- 
nates at  the  fame  goal,  bad  health.  They  are 
commonly  men  of  eafy  difpofitions,  and  an 
indolent  turn  of  mind  ;  like  the  man  whom 
Horace  defcribes, 

qui  nee  pocula  veteris  Mafficii 

Nee  partem  folido  demere  de  die 
Spernentem. 

Of  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  fome  in-^ 
ebriates  are  capable  of  confuming,  we  have 
no  accurate  accounts.  To  a  certain  length, 
habit  may  enable  a  man  to  devour  an  enor- 
mous load :  but  we  even  fee  habitual  drunk- 
ards in  their  decline,  unequal  to  their  former 
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quantity.  Their  ftomachs  may  dill  be  able 
to  retain  it^  but  the  head  grows  too  weak  to 
carry  it.  The  organization  of  the  brain  has 
been  injured.  The  blood- vefTels  there  be- 
come ftraitened  in  their  capacity  to  receive 
blood  ;  fome  are  obliterated  ;  while  others  are 
uncommonly  dilated  and  diftended :  the  fub- 
ftonce  ot  the  brain  alfo  undergoes  changes, 
becomes  dry  and  harder ;  or  foft  and  more 
iiaccid  than  natural.  To  thefe  may  be  added, 
boney,  or  ftoney  -  concretions  in  different 
places  of  ihat  organ  ;  effufions  under  the  cra- 
nium, and  water  in  the  ventricles.  Thefe 
lefions  would  (cem  to  affift  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  liquor  in  raifing  delirium,  and  for  obvious 
reafons.  I  have  het.rd  it  afferted  that  fome 
coal-heavers  and  porters  in  London,  will  con- 
fume  four  gallons  of  ale  or  porter  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity  could  not 
be  long  continued.  I  knew  a  marine,  in  a 
king's  fhip,  who  ufually  drank  four  gallons  of 
beer  in  the  day  ;  but  he  foon  grew  bloated 
and  ftupld,  and  died  of  apoplexy.  Among 
the  numerous  deaths  from  intoxication  which 
have  come  under  m.y  own  obfervation,  or  re- 
ported to  me  by  fiirgeons,  no  feaman  ever  ex- 
I  ceedcd 
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c^eded  the  bottle  of  fpirit ;  whether  rum  of 
the  common  ftrength  or  malt  fpirit,  made  in 
England,  the  mod  fiery  of  the  whole.  An 
officer  of  the  hofpital  fhip  of  the  fleet,-  befides 
his  allowance  jf  wine,  at  the  mefs-taWe, 
ufually  drank  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  gin  in 
twenty- four  hours.  His  face,  at  times,  was 
equal  to  Bardolph's,  with  biood(hot  eyes,  fetid 
breath,  &c.  He  died  of  apoplexy  and  dif- 
eafed  liver.  A  midfhipman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, only  fixteen  years  old,  drank  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  three  gallons  of  punch  daily. 
The  fhip  did  not  remain  long  in  the  country  : 
but  he  became  a  profefiTed  drunkard,  and  died 
lately  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  following 
narrative  may  ferve  as  an  example  of  what  is 
frequently  done  by  a   labouring   man  in  an 

The  daily  quantity  of  fpirits  (bad  rum)  con- 
,  fumed  by  one  of  thefe  peribns,  is  as  follows: 
Before  breakfaft  2  gills. 

Before  dinner  3 

By  the  time  the  day's 
work  is  done  3 

Total     8  gills  or  i  quart;    ' 

befides 
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befides  what  he  drinks  in  porter-houfes,  clubs, 
and  other  meetings  in  the  evening.  The  re- 
porter admits  that  this  practice  proves  fatal, 
but  he  does  not  fay  in  what  length  of  time,  or 
w^hat  difeafes  are  the  fequel.  If  a  fober 
American  labourer  can  devour  this  quantity 
of  fpirit^ 'what  portion  conftitutes  a  drunkard 
itlthrat  country  ?  It  is  w^ell  that  America  re- 
ceives her  population  from  the  old  continent, 
otherwife  her  peafantry  muft  foon  die  out. 
This  account  is  taken  from  the  Medical  Rcpo- 
fitory  of  New  York  :  it  furniflies  a  fhocking 
fpecimen  of  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders  of 
fociety  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  new 
world.  ' 

How  far  the  rapturous  efFufions  of  poets, 
in  the  praife  of  wine,  have  tended  to  melio- 
rate or  deprave  the  moral  charader,  may  not 
be  the  province  of  a  phyfician  to  difcufs.  I 
am  ignorant  of  what  ftupendous  vc^orks  of  ge- 
nius have  been  planned  by  fancy,  *'  in  a  fine 
freri'zy  rolling''  over  the  fumes  of  wine.  I 
rather  fufpedl  that  fuch  buildings  may  be 
compared  to  caftles  in  the  air.  Thus  a  great 
name  of  the  prefent  day,  whom  this  country 
looks  up  to,  fpoke  of  the  deliverance  of  Eu- 
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rope  from  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution with  all  the  confidence  of  a  prophet, 
who  could  look  into  the  womb  of  time.  He 
is  ftyled,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  a  three-bottle 
man."  But  if  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
that  quantity  that  he  planned  fo  many  unfuc- 
cefaful  expeditions  againft  the  enemy,  as  a 
lover  of  my  native  land,  I  cannot  help  wifh- 
Ing  that  this  great  drinker  had  been  confined 
to  three  bottles  af  water  till  he  had  fulfilled  his 
promifes  to  his  copntfyrnen. 

Anacreon  and  Horace^  Vvhc-  detail  wiih  fo 
much  pleafantry  their  convivial  hours,  have 
{hevv^n  us  but  one  fide  of  the  pidlure :  the 
fchirrous  liver,  and  the  palfied  limb,  with  all 
the  namelefs  ills  which  the  body  fufFers,  before 
thefe  mortal  diftempers  appear,  are  thrown 
into  the  back  ground.  Yet  the  authority  of 
fome  phyficians  may  be  quoted  in  fupport  of 
the  lively  fallies  of  thefe  poets.  Dr.  Haller, 
a  man  alike  famous  for  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing, fays,  *'  Ingeniu^B  quod  excitat  vinum,  ex' 
**  €0  clariffime  intelligitur,  quod  ad  poefin, 
*'  qu32  res  ingenii  eft,  mirifice  difponat.  Per- 
*^  petuo  ab  antiq^uitate  creditum  cii^  et  ipfa 
*^  res  docet,  vini  calorem,  poetarum  furorem, 
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^^  et  impetum  excitare  :  et  Bacchi  et  ApoUI- 
*^  nis  farorern  unum  efie  euademaue  :  Quatn- 
^'  obrem  Ovidius  vino  carene,  in  exilio  de  fe 
"  conqueritur  ; 

*'  Iitipetus  ille  facerj  qui  vatum  peclora  nutrit, 
*'  Qui  in  nobis  effe  folebat,  abeR  *.'*  ' 

Hoffman  expreffes  himfelf  much  to  the 
fame  purpofe  :  "  Tarn  obfervamus  omnes 
hos  populos  qui  vino  utuntur,  longe  ingenio- 
fiores  efTe  reliquis  hominibus.  Nullibi  enim 
artes  liberales,  et  difciplinarum  ftudia  melius 
floruerunt  ac  florent,  quam  didis  in  locis : 
vina  enim  fovent  vires,  pituitam  attenuant, 
mordaces  ciiras  humanis  mentibus  infeftas 
abftergunt,  vim  animo  reddunt,  fpirituaf- 
cendam  fanguinis  provovent,  ingeniumque 
acciiunt :  unde  non  inepte  viniim  poetarum 
eqnus  dictum  eft  f ."  The  language  con- 
tained in  thefe  quotations,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  more  becoming  the  poet  than  phy- 
fician.  Poetry,  the  firft  of  the  fine  arts,  took 
its  rife  among  fhepherds  in  the  early  ages  of 
fociety,  when  the  manners  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  their  diet,  were  firaple ;  when  the 

*  Phyfiol.  lib.  xvli.  fecr.  i — 13. 
f  HofFm.  De  Temperamento* 
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fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  was 
unknown,  and  when  the  vine  itfelf,  either 
fprung  up  fpontaneoufly,  or  was  only  culti- 
vated as  a  fruit-tree.  Sentiments  of  -the 
kind,  with  thefe  phyficians,  we  imbibe  with 
our  claffical  education  ;  and  we  preferve 
them  through  hfe  on  account  of  the  elegant 
tafte  and  language  in  which  they  arc  written. 
But  when  we  come  to  engraft  them  on  the 
ufeful  affairs  of  the  world,  they  elevate 
the  mind  above  the  realities  around  it,  and 
give  a  dangerous  bias  to  the  moral  cha- 
rader. 

A  modern  Britifli  phyfician  of  great  emi- 
nence, himfelf  a  poet,  far  above  mediocrity, 
both  in  his  medical  and  metrical  works  has 
held  a  language  very  different  from  both 
Hailler  and  Hoffman*  He  probably  carries 
his  antipathy  to  vinous  potation  too  far;  and 
attributes  effects  to  it  that  are  generally  over- 
charged, if  jnot  incorre£l*.  He  was  no  wine- 
bibber,  and  died  lately  about  the  age  of  fe- 
venty.  But  I  have  been  told  by  a  lady  of 
great  literary  and  fcientific  accomplifliments, 
who  had  lived  for  weeks  in  the  family,  that 

*  Zoonomia. 
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he  was  rather  a  grofs  eater,  and  made  amends 
tor  the  want  of  vinous  flimulus,  by  confum- 
ing  large  quantities  of  animal  food.  The 
mufe  of  Darwin  therefore  received  no  infpi- 
ration  from  Bacchus,  in  finging  the  "  tiny 
*'  graces''  of  the  plants. 

To  woo  and  win  tlieir  vegetable  loves.       Bot.  GAaDEw. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  in  re- 
forting  to  wine  againfl  the  fatigues  of  bufi- 
nefs,  I  think,  if  circumftances  v^ere  fairly 
weighed,  they  do  noi  much  fupport  the  prac* 
tice.  I  have  always  had  more  inclination 
than  opportunities  for  ftudy.  In  the  prac- 
tical duties  o£  medicine  I  have,  without  pre- 
judice,  formed  my  obfervations  at  the  fick- 
bed  ;  and  no  phyfician  ever  encountered 
more  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  prefcription, 
or  felt  more  fmcerely  for  the' recovery  of  his 
patient.  My  labours  in  fome  periods  of  the 
naval  fervice,  in  point  of  mental  and  bodily 
exertion,  have  not  been  furpaffed  by  any 
member  of  the  profeflion ;  nor  has  the  leaft 
of  thefe  been  my  endeavours  to  roufe  the 
apathy  and  torpid  indifference  to  the  fubjed: 
of  health  in  the  navy,  that  pervades  the  pub- 
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lie  offices  in  this  country.  A  great  part  of 
my  life  has  been  Ipent  among  men  who  are, 
from  fituation,  faid  to  be  much  addided  to 
ebriety:  but  in  the  prefent  day,  in  this  re- 
fpefl,  naval  oiEcers,  for  fober  living,  are 
.  equal  to  any  other  defcriptlon  of  perfons. 
My  whole  experience  affures  roe,  that  wine  is 
no  friend  to  vigour  or  adivity  of  mind:  it 
whirls  the  fancy  beyond  the  judgment,  and 
leaves  body  and  foul  in  a  (late  of  liRlefs  in- 
dolence and  floth.  This  is  confirmed  by  w'hat 
I  have'  obferved  of  the  habits  of  life  among 
fome  great  men  whom  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  number  as  friends.  The  man  that,  en  ar- 
duous occafions^  is  to  truft  to  his  own  judg- 
iTient  muft  preftrve  an,  equilibrium  of  mind, 
alike  proof  agaiait  contingencies  as  internal 
paffions.  Even  the  phyfician  requires  this 
fordtude  as  much  as  any  individual.  He 
muft  be  prompt  in  his  decifions ;  bold  in  en- 
terprize  ;  fruitful .  in  refources  ;  patient  under 
expedation ;  not  elated  wii:h  fuecefs,  or  de- 
preffed  with  difappcintment.  But  if  his 
fpirits  are  of  that  ftandard  as  to  need  a  fillip 
from  wine,  he  will  never  conceive  or  execute 
any  thing  magnanimous  or  grand.  In  a  fur- 
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vey  of  my  whole  acquaintance  and  friend.%  I 
find  that  the  water-drinkers  pcfTefs  the  moui 
equal  temper  and  cheerful  difpofiticns.  But 
this  does  not  exclude  the  temperate  ufe  of 
wine,  which  certainly  is  lefs  in  quantity  than 
people  commonly  imagine. 

With  refped:  to  labour  of  body  the  fame  ■ 
arguments  apply.  Vinous  liquors  for  a  while 
increafe  mufcular  ftrength  ;  but  to  a  certainty 
bring  on  premature  wearinels  and  fatigue, 
with  more  inclination  to  lleep.  Spirits  have 
the  fame  effeds  in  a  greater  degree,  and  caufe 
a  greater  confumption  of  pure  air.  In  a 
warm  feafon  or  climate,  the  bell  articles  to 
ufe  under  fevere  corporeal  hardfhips  are  the 
acid  fruits,  fuch  as  the  lemon  and  orange,, 
apple,  &c.  ;  or  in  their  want,  vinegar  and 
v>^ater,  as  pradifed  by  the  Roman^foldiers. 
In  winter,  plain  diet,  with  a  due  admixture 
of  animal  food,  and  moderate  exercife,  are 
the  fure  fecurity  of  preferving  warmth  of 
body.  Spirituous  liquors,  though  generally 
prad:ifed,  give  but  a  temporary  glow,  and  iu 
the  end  render  the  effeds  of  cold  more  fpee- 
di!y  hurtful. 

A  cuftom  has  long  prevailed  in  this  country 
of  drinking  V\^ine  while  at  dinner:  this  is  down- 
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right  pampering,  and  vitiates  tafle  and 
healthful  appetite.  But  if  there  is  a  gueft  at 
table  who  loves  his  bottle,  it  anbrds  him  an  • 
opportunity  of  getting  drunk  before  the  cloth 
is  taken  off,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
company.  This  cuftom  ought  to  be  pro- 
fcribed:  *'  Thracum  ejiy 

A  nobleman   of  my  acquaintance,  a  flag- 
ofEcer,  a  man  of  the  mod  equal  temper,  who 
excelled    in   the   mathematical  fciences,  v>ras 
fubjed  to  hereditary  gout;  which,  by  a  tem- 
perate regimen,  and  the  fpare  ufe  of  wine,  he 
kept  under  till  he  was  nearly  fixty.     After 
this  he  was  feldom  without  an  annual  attack; 
but  which  did  not  impair  his  general  health, 
or  deprive  him  of  exercife.     During  a  tre- 
mendous gale  of  wind  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
■  bruary,  while  he  fuffered  great  anxiety  for 
the  fafety  of  his  fleet,  he  v^as  much  expofed 
to  cold,  and  Vv'as  feized  with  a  fevere  gouty 
paroxyfm,  which  lafted  many  weeks,  and  left 
confiderable  lamenefs  behind,  as  well  as  ge- 
neral debility.     From  habitual  coftivenefs  he 
had  taken  Glauber's  falts  as   a  laxative  for 
twenty  years ;  and  his  wine,  a  glafs  or  two, 
always  largely   diluted.      My  opinion    was, 
that  a  more  ftimulating  plan  was  neceffaryj 
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that  the  cold  purgative  jQiould  be  changed, 
and  generous  wine  freely  indulged.     My  ad- 
vice was  overruled  by  thofe  who  had  long 
attended  him,  who  faid  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  alter  fuch  long  habits  ;  and  he  de- 
clined from  that  moment.     In  this  cafe,  wine, 
that  was  wifely  withheld  during  the  vigour 
of  youth,  would  now,  in  old  age,  and  under 
debility  increafing,  have  been  a  certain  re- 
medy.   A  life  fo  valuable  ought  to  have  been 
fpun  to  its  laft  thread  !   Frail  indeed  is  that 
art  whofe  profefTors  are  jealous  to  have  their 
merits  tried  by  the  laws  of  common  fenfe. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  perfons 
\  iave  to  date  their  firft  propenfity  to  drinking 
to  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  fpii-ituous  tinftures 
as  medicines,  rafhly  prefcribed  for  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints.     There  are 
patients   who   are    continually  craving   after 
medical  novelties,  and  are  in  the  pradice  of 
taking  every  article  that  is  warming  and  cor- 
dial.   People  accuftomed  to  drink  very  ftrong 
tea,  particularly  thofe    who   indulge   in    the 
fined  greens,  run  great  hazard  of  falling  into 
the  fame  evil  habit.     Tea,  in  the  prefent  day, 
has  a  large  fliare  in  the  production  of  ftomach 
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complaints,  and  thofe  affedions  iifually  called 
nervous.  It  powerfully  ftimulates  the  digef- 
tive  organs  for  a  while,  and  exhilarates  the 
fpirlts;  but  a  proportional  debility  and  de- 
jeftion  of  mind  facceed,  till,  like  the  dram, 
it  muft  be  made  ftronger  and  ftronger,  and 
is  then  followed  by  a  train  of  dyfpeptic 
fymptoms,  fuch  as  gailrodynia,  acidity,  fla- 
tulence, hyfterics,  barrennefs,  and  all  the  evils 
"which  flow  from  a  deranged  nervous  fyftenu 
Souchong  tea,  ufed  once  a-day,  made  not  too 
ftrong,  with  a  due  admixture  of  cream  and 
fugar,  is  a  harmlefs  and  agreeable  beverage. 
But  hyfon,  and  all  the  greens,  are  powerful 
narcotics,  that  deftroy  the  ftomach ;  and 
when  a  train  of  ftomach  complaints  is  once 
fixed,  and  continued  by  the  ufe  of  tea,  there 
5s  no  perfon  proof  againft  the  temporary  eafe 
"which  is  obtained  by  fpirituous  potation,  but 
vvhofe  permanent  effedls  are  difeafe,  pain, 
derangement  of  intelleft,  a  miferable  exift- 
ence,  or  premature  death.  There  are  cer- 
tainly many  well-meaning  people  who  take 
frecjuent  drams  to  relieve  uneafinefs  of  fto- 
mach, without  at  all  fufpeding  that  they  are 
doing  any  thing  wrong.     When  complaints 
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arife  from  this  habit,  they  very  little  confider 
their  daily  cordial  as  the  caufe  of  the  mirchief, 
and  too  often  continue  it  till  the  breach  ia 
their  health  is  irreparable. 

There  is  another  cuftom  not  uacommon 
in  fome  families,  but  particularly  at  feafts 
and  entertainments,  the  ceremony  of  hand- 
ing cordials  round  in  the  time  of  dinner, 
which  is  again  ft  all  rules  of  temperance.  It 
is  deceiving  the  unwary  :  for  lam  fure  there 
are  many  who  drink  of  thefe  liqueurs  that 
would  blufli  to  tafte  brandy.  Yet  they  are 
nothing  more  than  brandy  difguifed.  Many 
of  thefe  cordials  are  impregnated  with  nar- 
cotic fnbrtances,  which  add  to  the  noxious 
qualities  of  the  fpirit.  We  are  told  by  Dr. 
Mortimer,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions, 
that  a  man  and  his  wife  died  paralytic,  who 
drank  daily  a  dram  or  two  of  braady  in 
which  laurel-berries  w^ere  infufed  *.  The 
liqueur  called  Noyau^  which  is  imported  ia 
greateft  perfection  from  Martinique,  is  nearly 
allied  to  this,  having  all  the  flavour  of  the 
laurel-bitter,  and  may  be  readily  imitated  by 
bitter  almonds.     As  the  habit  of  ebriety  is  fo 

*  Reid  and  Gray's  Abridgement^  vol.  vl.  p.  270. 
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difficult  to  be  overcome,  from  whatever  caufes 
it  began,  fo  the  beft  ma.tlra  is,  ''  objlare prin^ 

**    ClpllS. 

Hov^ever  lediicing  the  love  of  inordinate 
drinking  m'ay  be,  like  other  bad  habits,  man« 
kind  feldom  get  into  it  at  once.  There  is  a 
gradation  in  the  vice.  When  the  drunkard 
feels  himfeif  falling  as  it  v^^ere  in  the  fcale  of 
being,  he  forfakes  his  former  friends,  feems 
to  fliun  his  bonoiirable  acquaintance,  and 
Aides  by  degrees  into  the  company  of  men 
whom  he  lately  defpiied.  Some  ftruggles  of 
fenribiiiry,  fome  compundious  vifitings,  can- 
not fall  to  attend  fucb  a  tr.anfitipn,  A  few 
years  ago  1  met  an  old  and  once  valued 
friend  in  a  public  walk :  b-ing  £hort-%hted 
I  did  not  perceive  him  for  fome  tioie^  and  he 
made  no  advances  to  Ipeak  to  me, ,  I  ob- 
ferved  liim  more  floveniy  in  his  drefs  than 
iifual,and  his  face  rather  bloated  :  I  requelled 
the  favour  of  his  company  to  dinner,  which 
he  accepted  in  an  embanaiTed  manner,  and 
came.  But  alas  1  qumttum  mutatus  ab  illo  I  At 
dinner  his  converfation  was  all  in  broken  fen- 
tences;  his  fine  literary  tafte  was  gone-;  and 
the  feaft  of  reafon  and  the  How  of  foul  had 

no 
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tio  fliare  ?h  our  entertainment-  He  drank 
incefiantly  of  iherry,  as  if  infenfible  why  he 
did  it,  and  filled  bumpers  every  time.  Iwas 
called  out  oTthe  room  on  duty,  but  before  I 
returned  he  had  finiihed  another  bottle  of 
wine. — It  is  painful  to  add,  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  confined  in  a  mad-houfe  !  I  could 
trace  f]o  caufe  for  the  pernicious  habit  in  this 
accompilflied  young  man  but  the  efFeft  of  a 
proud  fpuit  broken  by  dilappointments  in  his 
profcffion. 

When  ebriety  has  become  fo  far  habitual 
that  fome  difeafe  appears  in  confequence,  the 
phyfician  is  for  the  firft  time  called  in,  and  a 
talk  the  m oft  ungrateful  devolves  upon  him, 
Jf  friends  and  refetions  had  taken  the  alarm 
before  to  fave  the  conftltution  of  the  oatient^ 
it  will  at  once  be  found  that  their  attempts  ^ 
proved  unfuccefsful.  V/hatever  this  difeafe 
may  be,  whether  ftomach  complaints,  with 
low  fpirlts,  premature,  gout,  epilepfy,  jaun- 
dice, or  any  other  of  the  catalogue,  it  is  in 
vain  to  prefcribe  for  it  till  the  evil  genius  of 
the  habit  has  been  fubdued.  On  fuch  an. 
occafion  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules. 
The  pbyfician  mufl  be  guided  by  his  own 
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difcretion  :  he  muft  fcrutlnize  the  cliarader  ■ 
of  his  patient,  his  purfuits,  his  modes  of 
living,  his  very  paflions  and  private  affairs. 
He  miift  confult  his  own.  experience  of  ha- 
rnan  nature,  and  what  he  has  learned  in  the 
fchool  of  the  world.  The  great  point  to  be 
o|3tained  is  the  confidence  of  the  fick  mau  J 
hnt  this  is  not  to  be  accompMd^icd  at  a  firft 
vifit.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  bodily 
infirmity  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  cor- 
re<Sed.  The  habit  of  driinkefmefs  is  a  difeafe 
of  the  mind.  The  foul  itfelf  has  received 
iaipreffioos  that  are  incompatible  with  its 
reafoning  powers.  The  {\i\y\^Qi^  in  all  re- 
fpeds,  requires  great  delicacy  and  addrefs  ; 
and  you  mAift  beware  ho-w  you  inveigh 
againll:  the  propenfity  ;  for  the  cravings  of 
appetite  for  the  poiibnous  draught  are 'to  the 
intemperate  drinker  as  much  the  incHoationa 
of  nature  for  the  time,  as  a  draught  of  cold 
water  to  a  traveller  panting  Vvith  'thirft  in  a 
defart.  ■■  Much  vigilarAce  will  often  ,be  re- 
quired in  watching  thefe  cravings  \  for  they 
are  fometimes  attended  with  m.odes  of  decep- 
tion, and  a  degree  of  cunning,  not  to  be 
equalled.     Nay  1  have  known  them  employ 
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force  in  the  rudeft  manner  in  order  to  gratify 
their  longing  after  ipirituous  liquors.  I  (irmly 
believe  that  the  injudicious  and  ill-timed 
chiiftifcment  of  ofncious  friends  have  driven 
many  an  unfortunate  inebriate  to  ruin,  that 
might  have  been  reclaimed  by  a  different 
treatment.  Nay,  if  fuch  corredions  are  an- 
plied  u^hen  the  mind  is  ruined  with  nervous 
and  hypochondriacal  feelings,  and  depreffed 
with  low  Ipirits,  which  fo  frequently  follow  a. 
lafr  nightV  debauch,  tlie  confequences  may  be 
fcital ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  fuicide  has 
fometimes  been  firft  refolved  upon  after  thefe 
glioflly  admonitions. 

When  the  phyfician  has  once  gained  the 
fuir  confidence  of  his  patient,  he  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  beginning  his  plan  of  cure. 
I  have  on  feveral  occafions  vv^rought  myfelf 
fo  much  into  the  good  graces  of  them,  that 
nothing  grive  them  fo  much  alarm  or  ua^ 
eahnefs  as  the  dread  of  declining  my  vifits 
after  they  had  been  argued  out  of  the  per- 
nicious pradlice.  This  confidence  may  fome- 
times be  em.ployed  to  great  advantage  when 
your  regimen  is  in  danger  of  being  tranf- 
grcffcd,    for  frequent  rclaj^fes,   and  promifes 
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repeatedly  broken,  will,  In  fuch  fituations, 
reader  the  phyficiaii's  vifits  a  work  of  great 
trial  to  his  patience.  This  difeafe,  I  rnean 
the  habit  of  driinkennefs,  is  Uke  fome  o^her 
mental  derangements  ;  there  is  an  afcendancy 
to  be  gained  over  the  perfon  committed  to 
our  care,  which,  when  accompUflied,  brings 
him  entirely  under  our  controuL  Particular 
opportunities  are  therefore  to  be  taken,  to 
hold  up  a  mirror  as  it  were,  that  he  may 
fee  the  deformity  of  his  condufl:,  and'  re- 
prefent  the  incurable  maladies  which  flow 
from  perfeverance  in  a  courfe  of  intem- 
perance. There  are  times  when  a  pi<fMire 
of  this  kind  will  make  a  flrong  impreflion 
on  the  mind  ;  but  at  the  conclufion  of  every 
vifit,  fomething  confolatory  muft  be  left  for 
amufement,  and  as  food  for  his  refledlions. 

It  has  been  a  doubt  with  fome  phyficians, 
x^hether  even,  if  the  patient  were  willing,  it 
IS  proper  all  at  once  to  leave  off  wine  or 
fpirits,  llie  body  being  long  accuftomed  to 
this  flimulus  cannot  be  deprived  of  it,  without 
fuftaining  manifeft  injury.  This  mode  of 
reafoning  is  founded  on  the  obfervation  that 
habit  has  a  powerful    influence  over,  many 
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of  the  anions  of  the  animal  ecoii^f7>^j^  it 
becomes  a  part  of  our  nature,  and  fome  im- 
portant operations  of  ihe  living  fyftem  are 
entirely -governed  by  -it.  The  general  fa<£l 
being  admitted,  it  does  not  follow  that  fuch 
long  continued  flimuli  as  have  a  tendency 
to  deftroy  the  fundions  of  the  body,  fhould 
not,  all  at  once^  be  laid  afide.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  a  perfon  for  years  living  in  a  dungeon, 
unwhokfome  and  unventilated,  til!  difeafes 
appear  from  thefe  caufes,  would  any  rational 
being  hefitate  a  moment  to  bring  forth  the 
fqualid  fufierer  into  the  light  of  day,  that 
he  might  l^ave  the  full  benefit  of  a  pure  at- 
'  mofphere*?  The  cafe  is  exadly  in  point ;  the 
confined  perfon  has  been  breathing  poifon,. 
and  the  drunkard  has  been  fwallowing  it; 
he  has  , drank  poifonous  fplrit  till  it  has 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and 
yet  it  is  held  dangerous  to  take  it  av/ay.  The 
pradice  of  phyfic  is  fometimes  fo  tightly 
laced  in  its  technical  habiliments  that  it  is 
incapable  of  turning  round  !  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  ever  the  living  body  could  ac- 
cuftoiT;!  irfelf,  Rridly  fpeaking,  to  \\\<::  ufe  of 
alko^oL     The  habit    of  intoxication   belongs     ' 
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to  thefmind.  The  nature  of  the  human 
ftomach  cannot  accommodate  itfelf  to  ardent 
ipirit,  and  dylpeptic  fymptoms  are  the_early 
figns  of  Irs  being  hurtful.  The  nervous,  vil- 
lous, and  mufcular  coats,  the  gaftric  aA4,mu- 
coutj  follicles  of  the  ftomach,  Inftead  of  feeling 
it  neceflary  for  jtheir  fundions,  by  every  xe- 
petitioa    of  the   drauoht,  refift   it    thaijaore 

'.'■•■'  \ 

til!  at  lafh  dlgeftion  is  overcome,  a.  fixed 
difeafe  takes  place  in  thefe  organs,  and  the 
fibres  become  hard  and  infenfible*  It  is. true, 
that  during  all  thefe  corporeal  ailments  the 
mind  is  gradually  forming  a  bad  habit;  it  re-- 
ceives  pleafure  from  the  firft,  but  the  body 
nothing  but  difeafe  and  pain.  We  daily  fee 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  men,  who  by  pup - 
fiigacy  and  hard  drinking,  have  brought 
themfelves  to  a  iail  ;  yet  if  we  confult  the  re- 
gifter  of  .the  prifon,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  thefe  habitual  drunkards  die  by  being 
forced  to  lead  fober  lives.  If  at  any  time  an 
inebriate  dies  after  he  has  been  compelled  to 
temperance,  his  death  is  not  to^be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  fpirituous  potation,  but  to  the 
too  long  continuance  of  it,  which  rendered 
his  difeafe  incurable.     The    whole  of  thefe 
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arguments  tend  to  prove  that  vinous  ftimulus 
maybe  fafely  relinquiflied  at  once ;  'the  debility 
of  the  body,  if  any  exifts,  is  then  to  be  cured 
by  v^hatever  may  reftore  the  w^eakened  organs. 
In  moft  cafes  nature  will  effeft  this,  as  thefe 
organs  have  only  been  exhaufted  by  unnatu«* 
ral  means. 

But,  in  attempting  to  fubtraft  the  vinous 
potation  by  little  and  little,  a  difHculty  arifes 
which  every  one  converfant  with  the  fubje£l: 
muft  have  obferved.  As  foon  as  the  limited 
portion  of  liquor  is  fwallowed,  an  agreeable 
glow  is  experienced  ;  and  by  it  fo  grateful 
a  feeling  is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  which  in 
an  inftant  conneds  the  chain  of  habit,  that  is 
our  duty  to  break.  This  glow  and  feeling 
are  afibciated  in  the  patient's  mind  with  all 
thofe  pleafarable  fenfations  he  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  from  his  former  bumper. 
He  therefore  reafons  with  himfelf  that  he 
finds  much  relief;  and  as  he  is  aware  that 
the  effefl:  of  the  prefent  dofe  will  only  be  of 
fhort  duration,  he  muft  take  another  to  pro- 
long his  reverie,  and  ward  ofFfome  intruding 
care.  With  a  fecond  glafs  he  finds  more 
pleafing  objects  prefented  to  his  imagination^ 
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and  then  he  is  urged  to  try  a  third.  His  de* 
preffed  fpirits,  fears,  and  apprehenfipns  have 
now  vanifliedf.,.3hi^,|is  Jpihappy  ,wi^^^^^^  l^ifflf?'^' 
that  he  defpifes  fortune,  and  views  the  world 
with  contempt;  thua.^hj?  ..goes  oii^^libatioa. 
after  libation,  till   he  finks    into  a  drunken 

The  l^appie(^  Be^f  all  that'e'er  were  madj 
Or,  are  or  fhali  b^,  could  this  folly  laii. 

The  morning  vifit  of  his  phyfician  will  be 
introduced  with  the  inquiry  about  the  quan^ 
tity  of  wine  drank  yefterday,  and  how^JievA. 
flept  in  the  night  ?    He  will  probably  tell  his 
phyfician  very  frankly,  that  he  rather  exceed- 
ed   his  allowance,  but  flept  well.     Biitajh?^- 
morning   account;    ate    no    breakfaft,   paia^^^^^ 
about  the    region  of  the  liver   worfe,  great 
flatulence,    cardialgia,    thirft,    headach,  &ct 
Such  is  the  tenor  of  thefe  confultations,  re-* 
peated  day  after  day  ;  the   patient   muft  be 
iifsX^^  feciindum  artem^  and   nature  is  drove 
out  of  the  houfe.     Dr.  Lettfom,  in  his  little 
work  on  Drunkennefs,  tells  us  of  a  man  thatS- 
dropped  a  bit  of  fealing-wax  into  his  djrain?-|>t^ffi 
glafe  every  ticae  he  drank,  till  he  filled  iT,:3a?fidlsai 
by  this  means  gradually  got  the  better  of  his^^ 
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habit  Whatever  truth  maybe  in  this  narra- 
tive, furely  neither  Dr.  Lettfom  or  any  other 
phyfician  could  be  childifli  enough  to  imitate 
it;  for  there  ccurd  be  no  danger  in  filling  the 
glafs 'iir  Once,  if  the  cure  of  the  patient  de- 
pended on  that. 

Again,  are  not  habits  of  drunkennefs  rribr^' 
often  produced  by  mental  affections  than  cor- 
poreal difeafes?  I  apprehend  few  people  will 
doubt  the  truth  of  this.  Does  not  the  in- 
ebriate return  to  his  potation  rather  to  raife 
his  fpirits,  and  exhilarate  the  mind,  than  to 
fupport  and  ftrengthen  the  body  ?  The  dif- 
eafes of.  the  body,  if  unattended  with  dejec- 
jecTiion,  have  no  need  of  vinous  ftimulus  ; 
and  threer fourths  of  the  human  race  recover 
daily  from  all  the  ftages  of  debility  without 
ever  having  recourfe  to  it.  With  drunkards 
therefore  my  opinion  is,  and  confirmed  by 
much  experience,  that  wine,  malt  liquor,  and 
fpirits,  in  every  form,  ought  at  once  to  be 
taken  from  them. 

I  have  mentioned  above  the  neceffity  of 
ftudying  the  patient's  temper  and  character, 

that  we  may  acquire  his  confidence.     Thefe 

« 

will  lead  us  to  the  particular  caufe,  time»  and 
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place  of  his  love  of  the  b'6ttle.  The  danger 
of  continuing 'Ills  career  niay  be  then  calmly 
argued  with  him,  and  fomething  propofed 
that  will  effe£tually  wean  his  affedions  from 
it,  and  ftrenuoufly  engage  his  attention.  This 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumftafi<^s,^tod 
muft  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  phyfician. 
"  Mutatio  loci,  fi  ex  doloribus  cordis,  vel  ad- 
^V  verfis  fortunse  aut  amoris  malum  increvit, 
*^  plurimum  proderit.  Hitnc  caiftra  et  arma  ; 
*'  hunc  mufae  omnes  5  hunc  artes  elegantes; 
**  hunc  rus  amsenum ;  ilium  vcnatio  et  vari^ 
*'  exercitationes  fuaviter  occupabunt ;  hunc 
*'  negotia  magis  feria  non.  male  detinebunt. 
^*  Et  breviter  cupiditas  vini  iifdem  mo^s  vin-* 
"  cenda,  diftantia  et  abfentia,  quibus  mmator 
"  immitem  dominam  e  pedore  fuo  pellit  '^.** 

In  order  to  ftrengthen  the  body  if  debili- 
tated, general  remedies,  as  commonly  em- 
ployed, may  be  reforted  to ;  fuch  as  the  cold 
bath,  chalybeate  waters,  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  condiments,  vigorous  diet,  &c. 

The  waters  of  Bath  are  in  confiderable  re- 
pute for  their  efficacy  in  recruiting  the  worn- 
down   conftitution  of  inebriates.      But  this 

*  Diilertatio  de  Ebnetate,  &c»  p.  38,  Edin.  17B8. 

means 
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means  of  relief  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
wealthy:    the   greater  part   of  our  patients 
muft  be  content  with    cheaper  remedies   at 
home.     To  thofe  who  can   afford  a  journey 
to  Bath^  for  the  purpofe  of  ufmg  its  waters,  I 
,cajri  have  no    objedion  to  the  trial.      Thefe 
wfM:0i^%>  are  now  found,  by  the  fuperior  cher 
mical  analyfis  of  Dr.  Gibbes,  to  contain  iron 
in  a,  very  diffufed  itate  ;  from  which  it  is  fair 
to  fuppofe  their  medical  qualities  chiefly  arifc. 
This  city  alfo  affords  many  elegant  amufe- 
ments,  that  may  be  confoling  to  a  man  who 
has    jufl    forfaken    an     unkind    attachment. 
That  fpecies  of  etiquette  which  one  is  forced 
io  go    through   in    fafhionable    circles,    and 
itr- among  trifling  entertainments,  may,  on  par- 
ticular people,  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
introducing   new   trains   of  thinking.      The 
hours  are  there  well  adapted  to  the  comfort 
of    invalids.       I    would    recommend    people 
who  vifit  this  gay  watering-place  to  keep  a 
diary   of   their    pleafures    and    acquaintance* 
They  will  fmd  there  a  great  variety  of  me- 
dical charadlers,  probably  the  whole  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  latrologia  of  Dr.  Bed  does. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  this  regi- 

N  3  men 
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men  will  be^'fti^^aSft  without  a  firm  refolutioa 
to  perfevere  in  the  chafteft  temperance.  It  is 
furprifmg  what  nature  will  effeft  in  the  cure 
of  thofe  violent  dyfpeptic  and  hepatic  affec- 
tions which  have  been  induced  by  intoxica- 
'  tion,  when  the  inordinate  ufe  of  wine  lias 
ceafed.  Nay,  thofe  difeafes,  when  pronoun- 
.*Ced  incurable,  have  fometimes  yielded  in  a 
few  months  to  a  plain  diet  and  water  beve- 
rage:  Nothing,  therefore,  can   be  more  en- 

'ct)u raging  to  perfons  w^ho  refolve  firmly  to 
lead  a  regular  and  fober  life.       ■ 

The  chief  complaints  which  require  medi- 

"  cine  are'  of  the  dyfpeptib  kind.  The  pain 
and  uneafinefs  which  they  tretlfe  is  almoft 
conftant  ;  and  if  accompanied  with  a  hypo- 
chondriacal difpofition,  nothing  can  be  more 
iiarafliDg.  It  is  always  neceffary  in  fuch  cafes 
to  corred  the  acidity  prevailin^g*  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels;  which  maybe  done  by 
Pulv,  cheL  comp.  Pulv.  cretce  comp.  Mag. 
lift.  Aq.  calcis,  &c.  Acidity  with  flatulence 
often  produces  fpafmodic  pains  and  twitches, 
as  they  are  called,  as  well  as  that  irregular 
and  tumultuous  motion  of  the  inteftines  called 
borborrygmi.      Bitters  are  readily  combined 

'-^'■-  '  _  with 
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With  thefe  anti-acids,  fuch  as  Colombo,  .quaf- 
fia,   chamoemelum,  &c. ;  they   likewife  im- 
pede fermentation  in  the  ftomach,  and  alfo 
corred:  ?  acidity.      Iron,  in  its    mod   fuitable 
ftate,  for  the  form  ought  to  be  ftudied,  given 
iih    fmall  quantity,    and    continued   long^    is 
fjoaflly  celebrated  in  thefe  cafes.    I  would  have 
^  the  belly  preferved  in  a  foluble  condition  by 
--^gentle  laxatives ;  but  all  the  harfher  purga- 
-nrives  muft  be  avoided  :  if  the  diet  can  be  fo 
conduifted  as  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  medicine 
in   regulating   this   difcharge,    fo    much    the 
-better.      The  cramps   and   fpafms  which  fo 
.often  attend  the  weakened   ftomach  are  rea- 
flcjjtly  relieved  by  sether.  vitr.  and  opium,  with 
-o^vhier.  ftiraulants ;  but   thefe  generally  yield 
-'When  the  acidity  is   overcome.      The  phy- 
fician,  ia  dire<Sling  \i\%  formula^  will  cautioufly 
'    avoid  every  preparation  that  has  ardent  fpirit 
in  its  compofition.     I  have  feen  and  known 
'^diany  inftances  where  the.moft  naufeous  and 
fetid  tindures  were  devoured  with  an  avidity 
not  to    be  conceived,    when    it   was   found 
that  they  were  compounded  of  brandy.    The 
fc-^fcafte  of  the  mouth  on  fuch  occafions  has  little 
bsjto  do  in  exciting  the  defires  of  the  patiept; 
'*'  N  4  there 
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there  is  a  vacuum  in  fenfation,  if  I  may  fo 
term  it,  that  can  be  fupplied  with  nothing 
but  the  vinous  ftimukis  while  the  habit  re- 
mains, and  the  mind  not  earneftly  in  pur- 
fuit  of  fomething  that  can  engage  it. 

The   dyfpnoea,  or  fhortnefs  of  breath  of 
drunkards,  is  of  two  kinds.     The  one  is  fym- 
pathetic  with  aiFe£l:ions  of  the  fton)g(;h,.  Jiyer, 
heart,  &c. ;    the   other  ufually  prieci(}0^>>iild) 
attends  hydrothorax^  and  a  general  difpofition 
to  dropfy.     It  is  a  mofl  diftreffing  fymptom, 
as   the  maladies   which   it  accompanies  are 
feldom  curable ;  opiates,  and  $ther.  vit.  give 
te^iporary  eafe.     Some  years  ago  I  attended 
an  old  gentleman  of  ftventy-two,  who^l^j 
boiired  under  a  fevere  dyfpnoea  and  general 
dropfy.     They  w^ere  induced  by  tippling  gin 
and  water,  a  phrafe  very  well  applied  to jhat, 
frequent  recourfe  to  fpirit  and  water  which 
fome  people  pra£tife  without  getting  drunk. 
This  gentleman  had  a  remarkable  recovery, 
from  the  exhibition  of  fquills,  prepared  as  di- 
reded  in  the   3d  vol.  of  Medicina  Naiitica^ 
article  Phthifis.     In  the  fpace  of  a  year  he 
had  a  relapfe,   and  was  cured  in  the  fame 
manner,   but   he   never  gave  up   his   grog. 
He  lived  to  eighty- four. 
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In  thofe  vifceral  obftrudions,  fuch  as  the 
tubercular  or  fchirrous  liver,  I  am  averfe  to 
all  fevere  mercurial  courfes.  Indeed  mercury 
in  any  form  has  feldom  appeared  to  me  to 
beef  any  fervice  beyond  its  action  in  keeping 
the  bowels  open,  where  coftivenefs  was  to 
be  guarded  againft.  I  conceive  the  frame  of 
an  habitual  drunkard  to  have  been  fo  much 
exhaufted  by  inordinate  and  unnatural  fli- 
muli,  that  it  has  long  been  my  practice  to 
commit  him  to  the  regimen  of  children,  fuch 
as  a  diet  of  milk,  and  other  kinds  of  nourifli' 
ment  of  the  mildeft  quality.  In  fliort,  in- 
ftead  of  withdrawing  the  bottle  by  thofe  flow 
degrees  which  have  been  long  recommended 
by  phyficians,  my  plan  of  cu7''e  is  at  once  to 
take  from  him  every  thing  that  is  highly 
ftimulating;  to  put  him  on  food  in  dired  op- 
pofition  to  his  former  modes  of  living,  and 
confign  him  to  the  lap  of  nature  as  if  his 
exiftence  were  to  pafs  through  a  fecond  in- 
fancy. Indeed  the  reformed  drunkard  mull 
be  confidered  as  a  regenerated  being. 

I  have  attended  two  cafes  of  difeafed  liver 
within  thefe  few  months  from  frequent  fpiri- 
tuous  potation,  although  neither  of  them  were 

deemed 
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deemed  intemperate  drinkers.  They  both 
|)roved  fatal,  .andwere  in  the  laft  ftage  of  debi- 
lity before  I  U%cbfifulted.  One  of  them  more 

^-^ liable  to  dyfpepfia,  laboured  under  jaundice, 
and  the  hue  of  the  fkin  before  death,  as  well 
'^  the  urine,  was  nearly  blacki     Thd-  oth^r 
fu&red  froni4i)%r^rtfbrkxJ'th6iigh'b 
dropfy.     Inebriates  who  have  been  corpulent, 

^  I  think  are  more  than  others,  liable  to  hydrops 
petforis,     Obefity  by  extending  the  cellular 

'  fubftance,  when  the  adipofe  cells  have^b^Ai 
membrane,  may  pave  the  way  to  a  greaf^r 
Xthalation    and    diminiihed  abforption    at   the 
fame  time. 

In  the  cafes  juft  mentioned  the  difeafe  of 
the  liver  had  been  very  flow  in  its  progrefs, 
and  without  giving  much  pain.  Indeed  this 
I'ifcus,  notwithftanding  its  important  office  in 
digeftion  and  fanguification,  appears  to  be 
endued  with  little  fenfibility.  When  cildilli 
are  lodged  in  the  dud:s,  acute  pain  is  fome- 
times  felt,  but  all  its  other  difeafes  create  little 
uneafmefs.  In  iflerus  when  the  bile  is  car- 
fied^in'*8onfiderable  quantity  into  the  cireii- 
lation,  there  is  an  unufual  torpor  lof  feelrng 
and  fluggiihnefs  of  motion  throughout  the 

body. 
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body.  Can  the  bile  affedl  the  oxygenation 
of  the  blood  when  abforbed  in  this  manner? 
Might  not  this  diminifhed  fenfibility  be  owing 
to  the  abftradlon  of  oxygene  ?  Are  hepatic 
obftriidions  induced  by  vinous  potation,  fimi- 
lar  in  appearance  to  thofe  produced  by  he- 

; patitis .  jinri tj^qpical  climates  ?  Mercury  iq^  ^c- 
cefsfully  exhibited  by  Bontius,  and  others 
fince  his  time,  in  the  difeafe  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  re- 
lieved the  tubercular  afFedcion  from  hard 
drinking. 

The  conftipation  of  bowels  which  follows 
intoxication,  for  a  fingle  paroxyfm  may  be 
owing  to  increafed  abforption  from  vinous 
ftimulus ;    and  diarrhoea   may  be   caufed  by 

^J^jiayerted  motion  of  the  ladeals,  by  the 
increafed  action  of  exhalants  and  mucous 
glands,  and  alfo  by  the  increafed  periftaltic 
motion  of  the  inteftines  that  hurries  on  their 
contents.  The  conftipation  which  attends 
habitual  ebriety  may  arife  from  a  weaker 
periftaltic   motion,  or  Jeiiciency  of  bile;  the 

^  diarrhoea  from  diminished  abf  option,  by  the 

ladeals  becoming  torpid  ;  the  cure  therefore 

can  only  be  effedted  by  removing  the  primary 

caufe  of  the  mifchief. 

Having 
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Having  always  diieded  my  curative  indi- 
cations of  habitual  temulency  chiefly  tp.  thq 
ftate  of  the  patient's  mind,  much  ni^y^  bf  §3er 
quently  done  by  roufmg  particular  paffions, 
fach  as  a  parent's  love  for  his  children,  the 
jealoufy  attached  to  character,  the  defire  of 
fame,  the  pride  of  reputation,  family  ,pfjide, 
&c.  I  have  feen  a  lovely  infant  forc'e  tears 
from  a   drunken   father,  when  nothing  elfe 

^  could  affeS:  him,  though  he  was  afterv^ards 
reclaimed.  The  good  knk  and  management 
of  an  amiable  wife,  we  know,  will  often  ac- 
cpmplifh  wonders.  The  pradice  I  would  j|j§ 
wiih  to  inculcate,  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
patient's  temper  and  feelings,  is  nicely  ill uf- 
trated  by  the  following  fad:  A  -friend  of 
.mine  an  eminent  phyfician,  in  the  north,  was 
confulted  by  a  gentleman  on  the  fubjecl:  of 
correding  an  unfortunate  attachment  to  the 
bottle,  in  the  wife  of  his  bofom.  They  for- 
mally fat  down  to  deliberate,  and  the  dodor 
liftened  with  much  patience  to  all  the  ways 
e^md  means  that  had  been  devifed  by  the 
diftreffed  and  affedionate  hufband  to  reclaim 
his  carafpofa.     So  much  had  been  done,  and 

.    fo   m^any  expedients  tried  in  vain,  that  the 

phyfician  declared,  nothing  further  could  be 

'  attempted, 
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.attempted,  but  to  place  a  hogfliead  of  brandy 
before  her,  and  let  herdrmk  till  Jbe  gave  up 
/^^^i?2^/-The  lafl:  part  of  the  fentence  was 
J>'fOtlounc'ed  with  confiderable  emphafis.  It 
&  happened  that  the  lady  fufpeding  the  fub- 
jefl;  of  confultation  to  be  herfelf,  ivas  con- 
^kfed-Mian  adjoining  room,  and  overheard 
6vfety%R}rd?^'^^Thi'  "words  of  the  phyfician 
ftrongly  affeded  her;  her  pride  was  wound- 
ed, and  her  refentmerit  roufed  to  the  higheft 
pitch'liriaginable.  In  the  whirlwind  of  paf- 
'  lion  the  chain  of  habit  vv^as  broke  in  an  in- 
™  ftant ;  female  delicacy  refumed  its  afcendancy 
"over  her  adions ;  and  from  that  mom.ent  flie 
abjured  the  intoxicating  charm,  I  am  forry  * 
to  add  my  honeft  friend  was  never,  after  be- 
neld  with  complaifance  by  the  fair  convert, 

i  C  t  '.    1.':'.  i  <'        ,  ■       ■ 

though  he  had  proved  to  be  her  beft  bene- 
fador. 

n  'May  hA  I  was  Tequefled  to  vifit  a  re- 
fpedable  tradefman,  whom  I  found  labouring 
under  fevere  dyfpeptic  complaints,  depreflioa 
of  fpirits,  great  apprebenfion^  ahd,  at  times, 
alienation  of  mind*  For  my  two  or  three 
firft  vifits  r  wa^^  unable  to  divine  the  caufe  of 
'  fuch  extraordiharjr  fympior.s,      But  in  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  attendance  it  at  laft  came  out  that 
he  had    lately  been   much   addicled   to   the 
bottle.     I  could  now  take  my  ground  to  ad- 
vantage;  and    in    a  Idrig   converfatiorr  ^with 
him,  he  told  me  that  foniething  lay  heify^bh 
his  mind.     He  then  related  what  it  was:  he 
had  fome  months  before  been  in  a  company - 
where  one  of  his  particular  friends,  in  an  un- 
becoming manner,  traduced  the  character  of '   ' 
another,   and  which    ftrongly  afFedled   him. 
This  circumftance  preyed  upon  his  memory ; 
he  could  neither  fleep  or  reft  for  it ;  and  he 
had  recourfe  to  drinking  to  quiet  the  tumult      H 
of  his  fpirits,  and  agitation  of  mind.     Being 
now   informed   of  all  the  particulars  of  thisgiu 
curious  hallucination,  with  much  difficulty  I 
at  laft  perfuaded  him  to  relinquifh  his  liquor,  ^m 
He  kept  his  refolution  for  fome  days,  whemro  ^ 
he  relapfed,  drank  a   confiderable  quantity, 
and   next  morning  early  all  his  horrors  re^ 
turned.      About  nine  o'clock   I  found    him. 
quite  frantic  ;  and  he  even  fpoke  of  deftroy- 
ing  himfeif.    He  had  now  all  the  fymptomsof 
phrenitic  delirium,  or  brain  fever.      Being  a.      -^ 
ftrong  hale  man  I  ordered  venasfedion  ;   and      '*' 
blood  tothe  amount  of  twenty-fcur  ounces  was     '^ 

taken 
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taken   from  iini.     He  became  quiet  immc- 
diately ;  flept  found  the  fucceeding  night,  and 
only  complained  of  weaknefs  in  the  morning. 
I  now  reafoned  with  him  at  my  vifits  inftead. 
of^plyi^g   hirg.   .^ith^iiiedipine:  he   liflened 
^o  MY^  gf  4f^PQygRP%dV^^   great    attention  ; 
thanked    me^  even  J^  ^tears,   for  the    fignal 
change  which  my  arguments  had  made  upon 
him,  and  happily  regained  his  ufaal  ferenityr;^d 
of  mind.-rrljwas  much  pleafed  with  the  fuc- 
cefsfal   iflue   of  this  cafe  ;  for  at  firft  none 
ever  appeared   more   likely   to   terminate   in 
permanent  madnefs. 

Having  now  liniihed  my  method  of  treat- 
ing and  croreeQi'fSg  the  habit  of  intoxication, 
as  far  as  rtiy  own  experience  has  w^arranted 
me,  I  -ihall  deliver  my  fentiments  on  what 
appears  to  me  the  beft  method  oi  treating  the 
drunken  Paro:^yfm, 

As  the  Materia  Medica  does  not  fupply 
any  thing  as  yet  known  for  correding  the 
inebriating  power  of  alkohol,  the  cure  of  the 
paroxyfm  vn\i  turn  very  much  in  evacuating 
it  from  the  ftomach  ;  which  mufl  be  beft 
done  by  throwing  in  quantities  of  lukewarm 
water,  and  provoking  vomiting.     Acids,  it  is    - 

7  true, 
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true,  have  been  fald  to  prove  very  efficacious 
In  deftroying  the  flimulant  power  of  ardent 
fpirit  by  chemical  union,  thereby  altering  its 
nature.  It  has  been  a  common  praftice  to 
exhibit  acids  to  obviate  the  effedt  of  large 
dofes  of  opium :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
ever  much  good  was  done  by  their  affiftance. 
If  this  is  at  all  a  chemical  queftion,  it  will  not 
be  eafy  to  explain  the  mode  of  adion  of  thefe 
fubftanees  with  opium.  I  would  therefore, 
at  all  times,  prefer  the  method  of  dilution, 
and  provoking  vomiting,  if  poffible.  It  is  re- 
marked in  a  former  part  of  this  effay  that 
death  is  fometimes  fo  fudden  after  the  deglu- 
tition of  a  large  quantity  of  raw  or  undiluted 
fpirit,  that  no  time  is  given  to  call  in  medical 
affiftance.  Neverthelefs  this  practice  is  fo 
fimple  as  to  be  eafily  carried  into  efFefl;  by 
any  perfon  prefent :  but  I  am  ignorant  whe- 
ther any  rules  on  the  fubjeft  have  been  pub- 
lifljed  by  the  Humane  Society. 

Should  the  drunken  man  have  fo  far  loft 
the  power  of  fenfe  and  motion  as  to  be  un- 
able to  help  himfelf,  he  ought  to  be  placed 
either  in  an  armed  chair,  where  he  cannot 
fall,  or  laid  in  a  bed  with  the  head   ere£b, 

inclining 
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incHnlag  a  little  to  the  one  fide,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  facUitating  vomiting.  The  neckcloth 
ought  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  collar  of  the 
fhirt  unbuttoned.  The  doors  and  windows 
of  the  room  ought  to  be  thrown  open,  for  a 
free  ventilation  ;  all  vifitors  beyond  afliftants 
muft  be  excluded,  and  whatever  may  add  to  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

If  his  face  is  much  fv/oln,  and  unufually 
flufiied  or  bloated  ;  if  his  breathing  is  fterte- 
rous,  with  the  eyes  fixed  and  vefTels  turgid, 
there  is  danger  of  an  inftant  fit  of  apoplexy. 
How  far  bleeding  with  the  lancet,  cupping 
the  temples,  or  applying  leeches,  for  the 
purpofe  of  relieving  the  brain,  are  to  be 
depended  upon,  I  cannot  well  determine. 
I  have  tried  bleeding,  and  the  patient  has 
recovered  that  fit ;  but  in  a  few  hours 
another  one  has  carried  him  off.  If,  how- 
ever, thefe  means  fhould  be  attempted,  atten- 
tion muft  be  paid  to  the  ftrength  and  age  of 
the  patient,  and  to  the  degree  of  comatofe 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
bloo(J  neceffary  to  be  taken  away.  Which 
being  done  the  ftomach  is  to  be  quickly  un- 
loaded I  and  as  the  delay  in  exhibiting  eme- 
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tics  might  be  fatal,  the  beft  means  of  accom- 
plifhing  this  is  by  introducing  a  feather  or 
any  fuitable  fabftance  into  the  mouth,  and 
tickling  the  fauces,  till  the  contents  of  that 
vifcus  are  all  evacuated  *. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  phyficians 
who  may  hefitate  to  dire£l  vomiting  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  propofed.     Vomiting, 
under  an  impending  apoplexy,  has  been  con- 
fidered   a  dangerous  pradice  ;  as  during  the 
inverted  adion  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  col- 
lapfed  ftate   of  lungs,  by  a  long  infpiration, 
the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  blood -veffels 
of  the  brain,  and  thus  a  greater  hazard  of 
their    diftenfion,  rupture  and   efFufion  from 
them  take  place.      That   fuch  things  might 
^happen  during  the  effort  of  vomiting  I  do 
not  meaii  to  difpute  ;  but  I  have  long  made 
the  obfervation  that  fpontaneous  vomiting  is 
a  certain  relief  when  there  is  every  figii  of 
inftant  apoplexy.     I  therefore  conceive  it  fair 

*  Si  ebrius  qulfplam  repente  aphonius  fiat,  convulfus 
inorltur,  nifi  febre  corripiatur,  aut  ubi,  ad  horam  perve- 
nerit,  qua  crupulce  folvuntur  vocem  recuperlt. 

Hip.  Aphor,  V.  fed.  5, 

Qui  ebrius  obmutuit,  is  fere  nervorum  diftentione  con- 
fumitur,  nifi  aut  febris  acceffit,  aut  eo  tempore,  quo  ebrle* 
tas  folvi  debet,  loqui  coepit.  Ceh  De  Med.  1.  ii,  c.  6. 
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to  imitate  that  effort  by  art.  Indeed  thofe 
gentlemen  who  have  cavilled  moft  at  this 
pradtice  have  produced  no  fad:  to  controvert 
it :  their  diflike  to  it  refts  folely  on  theoretical 
opinions.  To  thefe  opinions,  fortunately,  the 
operations  of  nature  are  not  obliged  to  bend : 
for  if  we  are  to  fuppofe  it  dangerous  to  eva- 
cuate the  loaded  ftomach  of  the  inebriate, 
vomiting,  at  any  time,  muft  be  confidered  as 
an  operation  not  only  inexpedient  but  to  a 
certainty  hurtful. 

The  means  of  exciting  vomiting,  I  have 
faid  above,  are  fo  fimple,  that  any  perfori 
might  accomplifh  it,  as  in  the  following  in- 
fiance :  A  gentleman  returning  home  on  z 
dark  night  flumbled  over  fomething  foft  in 
the  flreet,  which  induced  him  to  examine 
what  it  was,  when  it  proved  to  be  a  man 
moft  infenfibly  drunk.  Not  wifliing  to  leave 
him.  to  the  hazard  of  being  trod  upon  by  a 
horfe  or  carriage,  he  waited  for  the  next  paf- 
fenger,  who  kindly  took  him  on  his  back. 
They  carried  him  to  the  firfl  light  which  they 
faw,  which  proved  to  be  his  own  houfe,  and 
where  his  mother  was  anxioufly  waiting  his 
return  from  a  corporation  feaft.     The  man 
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was  to  all  appearance  fl3^ing  :  but  one  of  the 
gentlemen  having  perufed  my  thefis,  thought, 
if  any  thing  could  fave  him,  it  was  by  un- 
loading the  ftomach,  which  was  efFeded  by 
forcing  down  warm  v,^ater.  This  timely  ex- 
pedient brought  him  quickly  to  his  fenfe?, 
and  he  was  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
I  firmly  believe  that  many  human  beings 
might  be  faved  were  equal  humanity  exer- 
cifed  for  the  recovery  of  drunkards  in  fimilar 
conditions. 

I  w^ould  alfo  recommend  the  bowels  to  be 
immediately  emptied  by  glyfters.  Common 
fait,  to.  the  amount  of  two  table- fpoon- 
fuls,  diffolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  blood- 
warm,  can  be  eafily  procured,  and  vdll  act 
quickly. 

Throughout  the  whole  paroxyfm  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  water,  redified  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  sether,  to  the  head  and  temples,  is  proper. 
Although  it  may  be  difFicult  to  explain  the 
modus  operandi  of  thefe  articles,  I  am  well 
convinced  of  their  utility ;  but  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  their  evaporation  from  the  head, 
may  in  a  great  meafure  account  for  their 
good  eifeds.     The  affufion  of  cold  water,  or 
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the  fliower-bath,  when   it  can  be  procured, 
might  be  ilill  more  beaeficial. 

"  Senatorem  Britannicum  celeberrimum. 
*'  (non  magis  fpeftabilem  elegantia  orationis, 
"  quam  frequentia  ebrietatis,)  fertur,  gravem 
vino^  mantile  aqua  frigida  bene  madefais- 
tum  clrcum  caput  conftringere,  in  led^ulum 
fe  recipere ;  ec  mane  expergefadtum  ad 
*'  curiam  pergere,  mirabile  didu  I  line  capitis 
*'  dolore,  vel  languore,  vel  laffitudine  aut 
"  animi  aut  corporis,  ad  dicendum  femper 
*' paratum*." 

Analagous  to  the  ufe  of  the  wet  kerchief 
bound  about  the  head,  is  the  clay  cap^  fome- 
times  tried  in  maniacal  cafes.  Whatever 
moderates  the  heat  and  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  brain,  would  feem  to  be 
beneficial  tn  both  difeafes. 

Sudden  immerficn  of  the  body  in  cold 
water  has  often  brought  a  drunkard  to  his 
fenfes.  I  have  frequently  known  this  happen 
in  His  Majefty's  (hips,  where  feamen,  in  a 
ftate  of  flupid  intoxication,  have  fallen  over- 
board ;  they  are  generally  fober  when  picked 
|.ip.     The  cafe  of  the  miller  mentioned  in 

*  DlfTert.  De  Ebrietate,  p.  41, 
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a    former   part  of  ^his    Effay,   fupports^  the 
opinion.     BufFon  fays,  *'  Among  the  favages 
"  in    the    lilhmus   of  America,    the   women 
*'  throw  their  drunk  huftands  into  the  rivers, 
*'  in  order  the   more  fpeedily  to  remove  the 
"  eSe£ls   of  intoxication*."      This    pradice 
among  thefe  favages   was  probably  ttied   at 
firft  as  a  punifhment,   but  having   obferved 
its  good  effeds  it  was  continued  as  a  remedy. 
The  cuftom  of  ducking  a  drunken  hufband, 
common   enough    in    different   parts  of  this 
ifland,  had  mod  hkely  a  fimilar  origin.     It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  our  fair  country- 
women do  not  exercife  their  privilege  much 
oftener.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  praclice  of  cold  im- 
merfion,  whether  local  or  eeneral.     The  pa- 
roxyfm  of  ebriety  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  fey 
two    ftages,    each    exhibiting    very   different 
fymptoms.     The  firft  flage  comprehends  that 
train  of  fymptoms  which  fubfifts  during  the 
ftimulant  power  of  the  wane,  fuch  as   heat 
of  body,  full  pulfe,  Hufhed  countenance,  &c. 
The  fecond  ftage  includes  thofe  figns  of  de- 
bility which  fucceed ;  the  body  is  cold,  the 

*  Chap,  on  Infancy,  voL  il. 
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pulfe  weak,  and  the  countenance  pale,  T6 
the  firft  ftage,  the  cool  regimen  and  eva- 
cuating plan  are  chiefly  to  be  confined;  nay, 
It  is  likely  thefe  would  do  much  harm  when 
the  debility  commences,  for  expofure  to  cold, 
arid  fieeping  on  damp  ground  after  in- 
toxication, have  brought 'on  many  mortal 
difeafes.  It  is  under  thefe  circumftances,  I 
think,  that  the  inflammatory  affeftions  are 
produced ;  the  body  being  firft  weakened 
and  chilled,  and  then  improperly  brought 
near  great  fires,  or  into  warm  rooms,  is  all 
at  once  plied  with  every  thing  heating. 

An  oflScer  of  my  own  acquaintance  having 
often  heard  that  cooling  the  head  would  re- 
lieve ebriety,  when  in  the  fecond  ftage  of 
the  paroxyfm,  plunged  his  head  into  a  bucket 
of  cold  water,  as  being  the  moft  efiedual 
way,  was  foon  after  feized  with  phrenitis,  or 
brain  fever  as  vulgarly  called,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  days.  Cold  water  applied  to 
the  head  is  not  therefore  a  fafe  remedy  at  all 
times  for  the  head-ache  of  drunkards. 

Perfons  addicted  to  ebriety  are  often  found 
in  the  ftreets  and  highways,  and  fometimes  la 
thefe  fituations  expofed  to  the  moft  inclement 
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weather.  Were  they  to  remain  long  in  that 
condition  in  fevere  frofts  they  muft  run  great 
hazard  of  perifhing  ;  for  as  foon  avS  the  fecond 
ftage  of  the  paroxyfm  commences,  the  body 
becomes  feeble,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
languid,  and  the  vital  powers  fo  cxhaufted 
that  no  great  time  would  be  required  for  the 
complete  extindion  of  the  living  principle. 
It  IS  to  be  fufpeded  that  moft  of  the  tra- 
vetlers  w^ho  perifh  among  foow,  are  of  this 
defcription ;  fool-hardy,  under  the  falfe  cou- 
rage of  dram- drinking,  they  fally  out  in  the 
dark  to  explore  their  way,  and  quickly  lofe 
the  road,  from  the  change  of  objeds,  which 
falling  fnow,  or  fnow  already  fallen,  occalions. 
The  dram  in  this  fituation  of  diftrefs  only 
helps  to  accelerate  death,  it  affifts  in  bringing 
on  drowfinefs  and  fleep,  w^hich  leaves  the 
body  to  be  fooner  weakened  by  the  cold, 
and  the  benighted  traveller  never  wakes 
again ! 

If,  however,  figns  of  life  appear  when  the 
perfon  is  found,  great  caution  is  neceffary^ 
left,  by  attempting  to  recover  him  by  ftrong 
fplrlts,  and  carrying  him  too  near  a  fire,  you 
extingui{h  the  fmall  remains  of  the  vital  prin- 
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ciple.  Here  all  the  means  and  the  pre- 
cautions ufually  taken  for  the  recovery  of 
froft-bitten  limbs  will  be  neceffary.  The 
hands,  armsj  feet,  and  legs,  may  at  firft  be 
rubbed  with  fnow,  or  wafhed  with  cold  water, 
then  wiped  dry,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  given  by  the  mouth, 
may  be  a  little  warm  milk,  and  as  the  heat  of 
the  body  increafes,'  fornetbing  more  ftimulant 
may  be  added.  The  great  obje<3:  to  be  at- 
tended to,  is  to  cherifli  the  flender  remains 
of  life  by  the  gentleft  ftimuli,  for  the  ftronger 
would  tend  to  deftroy  them.  The  future 
ftrength  of  the  body  is  to  be  recruited  by 
meafures  fuited  to  the  condition  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

It  might  perhaps  be  confidered  by  fome  as 
too  great  a  compliment  to  inftrufl:  the  drun- 
kard how  to  corred.  morning  head-ache  and 
fick  ftomach.  I  have  quoted  before  the  lines 
of  Horace  which  apply  to  this  fubje(fl. 
Something  relifhing  is  ufually  ferved  up  ou 
this  occafion,  fuch  as  falted  filh,  ham,  falted, 
or  fmoke-dried  meat,  &c.  Kitchen  fait  is  a 
very  grateful  ftimulus  to  a  ftomach  weakened 
by   excefs.       Dr.   Cullen,    in    his   Ledlures 
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on  Dyfpepfia,  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  had  fouad 
it  prove  anti  emetic  when  every  thing  elfe 
failed. 

**  Si  noclurna  tibi  noceat  potatio  vini, 

'*  Ex  eodem  mane  bibas,  medlcina  fuerlt." 

Sanctqr. 

Acidity,  gaftrodynia,  &c.  are  to  be  relieved 
by  anti-acids  and  ftimulants.  Dr.  Home 
fays,  "  Calor  le£li,  equitatio  et  elixir  vitrioli, 
"  naufeam  hefterni  Bacchi  abiamt*."  There 
are,  perhaps,  fome  who  will  prefer  a  morning 
ride,  or  other  kinds  of  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  or  the  cold  bath,  to  all  kinds  of  medi- 
cine. 

I  have  certainly  known  and  heard  of  iti- 
ftances  of  ebriety  being  quickly  changed  into 
fobriety  by  fear,  danger,  exceffive  joy  or  grief, 
acute  pain,  and  probably  by  whatever  means 
fudden  impreffions  are  made  on  our  fentient 
fyftem.  But  as  thefe  means  cannot  eafily  be 
imitated  by  our  art^  it  would  tend  to  no  ufe- 
ful  purpofe  to  ofFer  any  fpeculations  on  the 
mode  of  adion. 

As  a  fit  of  ebriety  leaves  the  body  dull, 
languid,  weak,  and  prone  to  numerous  dif- 
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eafes,  great  caution  ought  to  be  taken  in  ex- 
pofing  it  in  that  ftate  to  marfli  effluvium,  to 
humidity,  cold,  or  any  kind  of  contagion, 
whether  of  fever  or  others. 


I  fliall  now  conclude  this  Effay  with  the 
following  admonition  :  Let  all  thofe  perfons, 
whofe  conftitutions  have  any  predifpofition  to 
the  difeafes  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  be- 
ware how  they  get  drunk,  or  fall  into  the 
habit  of  intoxication.  For  this  predifpofition 
will  haften  the  approach  of  that  difeafe,  that 
muft  in  the  end  terminate  their  exiftence^ 
Such  perfons  as  Celfus  finely  advifes,  "  Suf- 
"  peda  habere  fua  bona  debere." 

-Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 


Nor  all  the  drowfy  fyrups  of  the  world, 

Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  fvveet  fleep 

Which  thou  owMil  yefterday.  ShakespeAk. 


THE    END. 
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